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The  price  support  loan 
rate  is  the  basic  determinant 
of  wheat  prices  in  the  United 
States.  Deviations  from  the 
loan  are  strongly  influenced  by 
the  level  of  wheat  exports. 
When  this  outlet  is  sizable,  the 
national  average  farm  price  of 
wheat  generally  rises  above 
the  national  average  loan  rate. 
The  opposite  is  true  when  ex- 
port volume  falls,  U  S.  exports 
were  especially  large  during 
the  1961-67  period  as  world 
trade  rose  sharply.  World 
trade  was  a  record  2.3  bil- 
lion bushels  in  1965  but  by 
1968  declined  to  less  than 
1.8  billion. 


WHEAT:  FARM  PRICE  RELATIVE  TO  LOAN 
AND  U.S.  EXPORTS 
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Table   1  .--Wheat:     Supply,  distribution  and  prices 
average  1964-68  and  annual  1966-69 


\                               Year  beginning  July 

Item 

Average 
1964-68 

1966 

1967 

1968 
1/ 

1969 
\  Projected 

-  -  -  -  Million  bushels  -  -  -  - 

Supply 

Beginning  carryover 
Production 
Imports  2/ 

j  643.6 

1,400.7 
1.2 

535.2 
1,311.7 
1.7 

425.0 
1,522.4 
•9 

539-4 
1,570.4 
1.1 

818 
1,456 
1 

Total  supply 

2,045.5 

1,848.6 

1,948.3 

2,110.9 

2,275 

Domestic  disappearance 
Food  3/ 
Seed  " 
Industry 

Feed  (residual)  4/ 
On  farms  where  grown 

513.1 
67.8 

.1 

109.2 
(40.1) 

501.9 
78.4 

.1 

q8  q 
(26.1) 

519.2 
71.5 
.1 

(42.9) 

519.9 
61.6 
.1 

(58.6) 

525 

55 
225 

Total 

690.2 

679.3 

647.8 

749.1 

805 

Available  for  Export  and  : 
Carryover 

1,355*3 

1,169.3 

1,300.5 

1,361.8 

1,470 

Exports  2/  : 

728.4 

744.3 

761.1 

544.1 

550-600 

Total  disappearance 

1,418.6 

1,423.6 

1,408.9 

1,293 -.2 

1.355-1,405 

Ending  carryover 

Privately  owned-- "Free"  : 

626.9 
(193-0) 

425.0 
(223.7) 

539.4 
(216.2) 

817.7 
(195.2) 

870-920 

■  -  -  -  Dollars  per  bushel  -  -  - 

Price  support 

National  average  loan  rate 
Average  certificate  payment 

1.26 
•  50 

1.25 
.59 

1.25 
.48 

1.25 
.55 

1.25 
.65 

Season  Average  Price  Received 
By  non-participants  ; 
By  program  participants 

1.39 
1.89 

I.63 
2.22 

1-39 
1.87 

1.24 

1.79 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Imports  and  exports  are  of  wheat,  including  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  of 
wheat . 

2/  Used  for  food  in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  territories,  and  by  the  military  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

.  4/  Assumed  to  roughly  approximate  total  amount  used  for  feed,  including  amount  used 
in  mixed  and  processed  feed. 
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SUMMARY* 


Wheat  disappearance  during  1969/70 
is  again  likely  to  trail  current  produc- 
tion, adding  to  the  carryover  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row.    The  carryover  next 
summer  may  run  50  to  100  million  bushels 
above  the  8l8  million  of  last  July. 

Exports  are  expected  to  rise  a  little 
from  1968/69' s  level  of  5^  million  bush- 
els, lowest  of  the  decade.  Commercial 
exports,  including  short-term  credit  sales 
and  barter,  nay  rise  a  little.    Lower  U.S. 
prices  and  increased  sales  to  Japan,  our 
major  dollar  customer,  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  increase. 

Continued  large  production  in  sev- 
eral key  importing  countries  is  the  major 
deterrent  to  any  significant  increase  in 
world  trade.    Wheat  stocks  in  the  major 
exporting  countries  this  past  summer  were 
up  sharply,  and  another  increase  this  year 
will  push  stocks  over  the  1961  record  of 
2.k  billion  bushels.    More  crucial  to  our 
trade  prospects,  two-thirds  of  these 


stocks  were  held  outside  the  United  States 
this  year  compared  with  less  than  half  in 
1961.    Total  supplies  of  wheat  held  by 
the  major  exporters --the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the 
European  Community- -this  year  exceed  do- 
mestic needs  by  about  k.2  billion  bushels. 
This  is  a  record  exportable  surplus  and 
is  sufficient  to  meet  usual  world  import 
requirements  for  2  years. 

Increased  wheat  feeding  in  the  United 
States  may  raise  domestic  use  to  around 
800  million  bushels,  up  a  little  from  last 
season.    However,  domestic  use  plus  ex- 
ports will  probably  fall  short  of  the 
I969  crop  of  1,^56  million  bushels. 

Wheat  prices  strengthened  earlier 
this  season  than  last,  with  the  U.S. 
average  farm  price  hitting  $1.28  per 


*The  summary  of  this  report,  was  re- 
leased on  November  10,  1969» 
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bushel  in  October  1969  compared  with  $1.26 
a  year  earlier.    But  little  further  rise 
is  likely  in  the  remainder  of  1969/70* 
For  the  entire  marketing  year,  the  season 
average  farm  price  may  be  little  different 
from  the  $1.24  per  bushel  in  1968/69. 
Some  portion  of  the  present  large  quantity 
of.  wheat  under  loan  would  likely  be  en- 
ticed into  the  market  if  price§  were  to 
rise  sharply.    This  alone  would  tend  to 
dampen  substantial  price  appreciation. 
About  300  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
placed  under  loan  in  July-September.  For 
the  entire  marketing  year,  loan  entries 
may  approach  400  million  bushels ;  they 
totaled  445  million  in  1968/69. 

Wheat  feeding  during  July- September 
at  141  million  bushels  was  virtually  un- 
changed from  those  months  in  I968  despite 


the  lower  level  of  wheat  prices  relative 
to  corn  during  1969*    Feeding  of  wheat 
may  total  225  million  bushels  for  the 
entire  wheat  marketing  year  against  167 
million  in  1968/69.    Wheat  prices  earlier 
in  the  current  marketing  year  were  below 
feed  grain  prices.    But  corn  prices  are 
now  seasonally  low  and  below  wheat  prices. 
Corn  prices  are  likely  to  strengthen 
seasonally. 

The  1970  wheat  program  is  virtually 
the  same  as  1969's.    The  national  acreage 
allotment  was  reduced  to  45-5  million 
acres  —  smallest  ever  and  12$  below  I969. 
The  acreage  diversion  program  for  payment, 
which  attracted  an  extra  4.6  million  acres 
in  I969 ,  is  continued.    The  national 
average  loan  rate  remains  $1.25  per 
bushel. 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  WHEAT 


Larger  Supply 

The  total  supply  of  wheat  in  1969/70 
is  estimated  at  2,275  million  bushels, 
164  million  above  last  year.    This  is  the 
third  consecutive  annual  increase  in  the 
U.S.  supply.    The  carryover  last  July  1, 
at  8l8  million  bushels,  was  up  some  279 
million  from  a  year  earlier.    The  I969 
crop  at  1,^56  million  bushels  is  more 
than  100  million  below  the  1968  record. 
A  sharp  decline  in  exports  during  1968/69, 
caused  by  a  prolonged  dock  strike  as  well 
as  large  and  increasing  world  supplies, 
was  only  partially  offset  by  increased 
feeding  of  wheat  in  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  buildup  in  carryover  continued. 

Disappearance  during  July- September, 
the  first  quarter  of  the  1969/70  market- 
ing year,  shows-  little  change  from  last 
year  except  for  smaller  exports .  Export 
inspections  indicate  that  July- September 
dollar  business  accounted  for  56$  of 
grain  shipments,  the  same  as  in  those 
months  of  1968.    Japan  was  the  major 
dollar  buyer,  followed  by  Venezuela  and 
the  Netherlands.    India  and  Korea  ac- 
counted for  all  of  the  Title  I  (local 


currency)  grain  exports  under  P.L.  480. 
Largest  shipments  under  the  barter  pro- 
gram were  to  Brazil  (table    7  ) . 


Item 

July- September 

1968 

:  1969 

Million 

bushels 

Total  supply,  July  1 
Exports 
Food 
Seed 
Feed 

:  2,110 
:  138 

132 
24 

138 

2,274 
124 

131 
21 
141 

Total  disappearance 

432 

417 

October  1  stocks 

1,678 

1,857 

Feeding  Heavy 

The  continued  heavy  use  of  wheat  for 
feed  reflected  relatively  low  wheat  prices . 
During  June  to  October,  the  U.S.  average 
farm  price  of  wheat  was  $2.03  per  hundred- 
weight, unchanged  from  the  same  period  in 
1968.    Corn  was  22^  per  cwt.  below  wheat 
in  1968  but  5/  above  wheat  for  these 
months  in  1969* 
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While  the  following  comparisons  are 
on  a  U.S.  average  farm  price  basis,  they 
generally  indicate  the  price  relationship 
between  wheat  and  the  other    feed  grains : 


Month 

1963 

:  1969 

'  Wheat 

'  Corn 

Wheat  *  Corn 

Dollars 

per  cwt .  - 

June 

2.07 

1.91 

2. Q3  2.11 

July 

I.98 

1.86 

1.92  2.11 

Aug.  : 

1.98 

1.77 

I.98  2.11 

Sept.  : 

2.03 

1.80 

2.07  2.05 

Oct.  : 

2.10 

1.71 

2.13  2.00 

Wheat  prices  started  at  a  lower 
level  this  year  than  last  and  the  spread 
between  wheat  and  corn  prices  was  nar- 
rower than  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1968. 
Corn  prices  during  the  early  months  of 
the  1969/70  wheat  year  were  at  their  sea- 
sonal high.    As  corn  prices  eased  season- 
ally wheat  prices  began  to  move  up  in 
response  to  heavy  price  support  loan 
entries.     (A  more  detailed  listing  of 
wheat-feed  grain  price  relationships  by 
States  and  Regions  appears  in  table    l8  ) . 

Loan  Activit; 
ieav: 

Through  September  30,  I969,  there 
were  297  million  bushels  of  wheat  placed 
under  loan  with  redemptions  totaling  only 
3  million.    Thus,  the  quantity  of  1969 
wheat  outstanding  under  loan  on  September 
30  at  29^  million  bushels,  was  some  36 
million  more  than  the  1968  crop  outstand- 
ing on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier. 
More  significantly,  loans  outstanding 
this  year  account  for  20$  of  the  crop 
while  a  year  earlier  they  comprised  only 
16$  of  the  crop.    For  the  entire  year, 
loan  entries  may  total  as  much  as  U00 
mill  ion  bushels,  somewhat  below  last  year's 
kk-5  million. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  may  be  around  805  mil- 
lion bushels .    Broken  down  by  components 
it  might  read:    Food  -  525  million  bushels, 
Seed  -  55  million,  and  Feed  -  225  million 
(table  1). 


Prices  Rise  Early 
In  Season 

Wheat  prices  at  the  farm  rose  steadily 
from  July  to  October  I969  and  some  further 
appreciation  is  likely.    But,  for  the 
entire  marketing  year  the  season  average 
farm  price  is  likely  to  be  little  different 
from  the  $1.24  per  bushel  of  1968/69.  If 
farm  prices  vere  to  rise   much  further 
loan  entries  would  likely  decline  and  re- 
demptions accelerate,  checking  any  appre- 
ciable     price  increase.    With  corn  prices 
now  near  their  fall  low  and  likely  showing 
a  seasonal  increase  through  the  remainder 
of  the  1969/70  wheat  marketing  year,  feed- 
ing of  wheat  may  total  another  75  "to  100 
million  bushels  during  the  October  1969- 
June  1970  period. 

U.S.  Exports  May 
Be  U£  Slightly 

In  I969/7O,  U.S.  exports  may  increase 
somewhat  from  last  years  5hk  million  bush- 
els,   but  not  substantially.    They  may 
fall  in  the  range  of  550  to  600  million 
bushels.    Historically,  U.S.  exports  of 
vheat  and  flour  have  been  directed  toward 
the  Free-World  markets .    While  this  is 
also  true  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
European  Community  they  have  been  major 
suppliers  of  the  communist  markets  in 
recent  years  as  well.    With  an  increased 
import  need  indicated  in  communist  markets 
this  year,  these  three  exporters  should  be 
able  to  boost  exports  to  these  countries. 
Canada  has  already  sold  mainland  China  86 
million  bushels.    Canada  also  has  an 
agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  was  to 
have  been  completed  by  August  1969*  but 
large  quantities  remain  unsold.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  given  Canada  assurances  that 
they  will  buy  this  wheat.    EC  sales  al- 
ready exceed  their  total  shipments  to 
these  communist  markets  in  all  of  1968/69. 

The  major  markets  for  U.S.  wheat  have 
been  West  Europe,  Japan,  India,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
South  America,  and  in  years  of  reduced 
local  production,  the  North  African 
countries  of  Algeria,  Morocco,  and 
Tunisia. 
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U.S.  exports  have  probably  faced  the 
most  intense  competition  in  the  West 
European  market,  where  exports  last  year 
totaled  84  million  bushels  and  at  that 
level,  were  bouyed  by  large  durum  sales. 
Sales  would  have  been  larger  except  for 
the  dock  strike  last  winter. 

U.S.  exports  to  Europe  could  be  up 
in  the  current  year.    Our  prices  are  more 
competitive,  several  of  the  smaller  ex- 
porters have  less  supplies  for  this 
market  and  Argentine  sales  have  been 
suspended,  at  least  temporarily. 

Last  year  U.S.  shipments  to  India 
and  Pakistan  dropped  179  million  bushels 
to  104  million.    This  was  the  lowest 
level  of  exports  to  these  two  countries 
in  11  years.    Shipments  may  rise  slightly 
this  year  since  P.L.  480  financing  for 
up  to  129  million  bushels  was  announced 
recently  and  both  countries  purchase  some 
commercial  wheat  from  the  United  States. 

Japan  remains  the  single  largest 
commercial  purchaser  of  U.S.  wheat.  Last 
year's  exports  to  Japan  suffered  from  a 
Japanese  suspension  in  purchases  of  our 
wheat.    However,  the  U.S.  share  of 
Japanese  purchases  for  shipment  in  1969/70 
is  holding  above  the  50$  mark  and  U.S. 
exports  should  step  up  this  year. 

U.S.  sales  to  the  Philippines  will 
probably  decline  this  year.    Canada  re- 
cently sold  the  Philippines  5*6  million 
bushels,  or  around  25$  of  their  annual 
import  needs.    In  recent  years  the  United 
States  has  supplied  around  90$  of  the 
Philippines'  import  requirement.    EC  and 
New  Zealand  have  also  entered  this  market. 
Increased  EC  and  New  Zealand  sales  also 


hurt  the  U.S.  position  in  Taiwan  last  year, 
but  further  large  sales  of  EC  wheat  to 
this  market  seem  unlikely  in  the  current 
year.    U.S.  exports  to  South  Korea  reached 
55  million  bushels  last  year,  and  may  be 
close  to  that  level  this  year. 

Export  competition  has  been  particu- 
larly keen  in  South  America  during  the 
past  several  years.    The  U.S.S.R.,  Romania, 
and  Bulgaria  have  been  selling  wheat  to 
Brazil.    Australia  has  stepped  up  exports 
to  Chile,  Peru,  and  Colombia.  However, 
U.S.  sales  could  also  gain.    Since  July  1, 
Brazil  has  bought  23  million  bushels  and 
the  U.S.  share  of  this  market  should  in- 
crease in  the  face  of  prospective  lower 
exports  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  Bulgaria  and 
Romania.    Also,  Peru  has  recently  purchas- 
ed U.S.  wheat  after  a  long  lull.    A  large 
portion  of  Argentine  wheat  business  has 
also  been  secured. 

U.S.  exports  could  also  increase  to 
the  North  African  countries,  where  pro- 
duction is  reduced.    Two  years  ago,  these 
countries  took  37  million  bushels  of  U.S. 
wheat,  but  last  year  when  production 
reached  record  levels  U.S.  shipments  fell 
to  21  million  bushels . 

Another  Carryover 
Increase 

With  domestic  use  also  up  somewhat, 
the  improved  export  business  could  raise 
total  disappearance  to  1,350  million  to 
1,400  million  bushels.    However,  disap- 
pearance will  be  less  than  the  19^9  crop  of 
1,456  million,  and  a  carryover  of  around 
870  to  920  million  next  summer  is  likely. 
At  this  level,  .carryover  stocks  would  be 
the  largest  since  July  1964. 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  BY  CLASSES 


WINTER  WHEATS 


Hard  Winter 
Supply  Large 

This  section  considers  hard  and  sof-'        wheat;  discussion  of  white  wheat  in  the 
red  winter  wheats  and  eastern  soft  white        West  is  in  a  later  section. 
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The  supply  of  hard  red  wheat  in 
1969/70,  at  1,334  million  bushels,  is  up 
206  million  from  last  year  and  the  most 
since  1963/64.    Protein  content  of  the 
1969  crop  in  the  Southern  and  Central 
Great  Plains  is  below  a  year  earlier  and 
much  of  the  crop  is  grading  in  the  yellow 
hard  subclass .    However,  the  opposite  is 
true  for  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  and 
Montana.    In  the  entire  hard  red  wheat 
belt  there  is  good  test  weight,  a  low 
moisture  content,  and  no  appreciable 
sprout  damage. 

Total  supply,  prospective  I969/7O 
domestic  use,  and  exports  through 
September  1969  for  both  hard  and  soft  red 
winter  wheat  are  as  follows : 


Hard  Red  :Soft  Red 

Item 

; 1968  ; 1969 ; 1968 ; 1969 

Million  bushels 

Supply*  July  1 

1,128  1,33^  258  229 

Annual  Domestic  Use 

.    314     385  175  160 

July- Se pt .  Export s 

65       57    17  10 

For  Export  or  Carry- 

over Oct.  1 

749     892    66  59 

The  components  of  the  current  supply 
and  data  for  earlier  years  are  shown  in 
table  3. 


If  exports  of  hard  red  do  not  pick 
up  from  the  rate  established  during  July- 
September,  the  carryover  next  summer  is 
likely  to  be  up  sharply  from  last  June's 
546  million  bushels.    However,  recent 
large  food  aid  purchase  authorizations 
are  likely  to  increase  the  rate  of  move- 
ment, bringing  total  hard  red  exports  up 
to  around  300  million  bushels  or  more  for 
the  entire  year.  . 

Loan  activity  in  the  hard  winter 
producing  States  has  been  extremely  heavy, 
with  218  million  bushels  placed  under 
loan  through  September  30.    This  is  50 
million  bushels  greater  than  on  the  same 
date  a  year  earlier — and  a  prime  factor 
behind  the  increase  in  cash  prices  of  No.l 
Hard  Red,      ordinary  protein,  at  Kansas 


City  since  mid- September .     Earlier,  the 
price  was  well  under  the  loan.    The  price 
recovery  of  August  and  early  September 
continued  through  October.    But  with 
large  quantities  of  hard  red  under  the 
loan,  further  price  appreciation  may 
invite  redemptions  from  the  current  loan  or 
reseal  loan.    This  would  dampen  potential 
price  increases.    Protein  premiums  for 
hard  red  continue  strong  and  are  currently 
running  well  above  the  loan  for  protein 
wheat  (table    4  ). 

The  soft  red  supply  at  229  million 
bushels  for  1969/70  is  well  below  last 
year's  258  million  and  the  smallest  since 
1966/67.    The  1969  soft  red  crop  was  down, 
but  the  July  1  carryover  continued  at  a 
fairly  high  level.     Protein  content  of 
the  soft  red  crop  is  normal  and  moisture 
content  slightly  above  normal.  Test 
weight  is  off  from  1968,  but  there  is 
very  little  sprout  damage,  and  milling 
quality  is  normal. 

Soft  red  wheat  exports,  if  continued 
at  the  rate  of  the  July- September  quarter, 
would  total  40  million  bushels  for  the 
1969/70  marketing  year.    Something  close 
to  this  is  possible  but  soft  red  wheat 
exports  have  been  facing  large  crops  in 
Western  Europe.    If  domestic  use  reaches 
160  million  bushels,  the  carryover  next 
summer  would  be  down  slightly  from  the 
estimated  33  million  of  July  1,  1969^ 

Soft  Red 

Price  Improves 

The  price  of  No.  2  Soft  Red  at 
Chicago,  while  still  below  the  effective 
loan,  has  moved  up  sharply  from  its  weekly 
low  of  late  August.    Slightly  more  than 
8  million  bushels  of  1969  wheat  were 
placed  under  loan  through  September  30 
in  the  major  soft  red  States  compared 
with  12  million  a  year  earlier.    This  is 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop  and 
thus  the  price  rise  also  suggests  tight 
holding  by  producers,  extensive  feeding 
or  both. 

CCC  owns  or  has  in  warehouse  reseal 
around  14  million  bushels  of  soft  red. 
Much  if  not  all  of  this  wheat  is  likely 
to  remain  there. 
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Eastern  White 
Wheat  Crop  Off 

Eastern  white  wheat  is  produced  large- 
ly in  Michigan  and  New  York.      The  crop 
this  year  is  probably  between  25  and  30 
million  bushels.    With  a  carryover»of 
around  12  million  bushels,  total  supply 
is  estimated  at  37  to  h2  million. 

July- September  exports  of  eastern 
white  (grain  only)  totaled  1.1  million 
bushels  compared  with  1.3  million  during 
the  same  months  in  1968.    Exports  in 


1968/69  totaled  only  ^.3  million  bushels, 
sharply  below  the  preceding  season's  l6.1 
million. 

The  crop  in  Michigan  suffered  ex- 
tensive sprout  damage  this  year  and  has 
a  high  moisture  content  due  to  poor  weath- 
er.   The  test  weight  is  low  and  milling 
quality  is  below  normal.    Most  exports  of 
eastern  white  wheat  come  from  Michigan.  In 
1969-/70  they  may  not  be  appreciably  larger 
than  those  of  last  year.    Thus,  domestic 
use  may  exceed  the  estimated  20  to  25  mil- 
lion bushels  annually  of  recent  years. 


SPRING  WHEATS 


Hard  Spring  Supply 
Off;    Durum  Up 

The  total  supply  of  hard  red  spring 
wheat  in  1969/70,  at  327  million  bushels 
is  down  slightly  from  both  last  year  and 
the  average.    Durum  supply  is  a  record 
1^5  million  bushels,  somewhat  above  the 
previous  record  of  138  mi  1 1  ion  in  1965/66 
and  23  million  above  last  season. 

All  quality  characteristics  of  the 
1969  crop  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  are 
satisfactory  and  several  are  better  than 
normal.    Test  weight  is  higher  than  in 
1968,  protein  content  is  slightly  higher, 
moisture  content  is  lower,  and  sprout 
damage  is  generally  nil.    A  bigger  per- 
centage of  the  crop  will  grade  "Heavy" 
and  "Dark".    Flour  yields  are  very  good, 
averaging  about  one -half  percent  higher 
than  in  1968.    Bread  baking  strength  is 
also  very  good. 

The  1969  durum  crop  may  well  be 
termed  of  "vintage"  quality.    About  9Cffo 
of  the  crop  will  grade  No.  2  or  better, 
Heavy  Hard  Amber  Durum.    Color  is  excel- 
lent in  contrast  to  I968  when  bleaching 
affected  a  large  portion  of  the  crop. 
Kernel  size  continues  to  improve  in  U.S. 
durum,  as  Leed's  variety  replaces  older 
varieties  having  smaller  kernels. 

Supply  and  prospective  use  of  hard 


spring  and  durum  are  about  as  follows : 


Item 


Supply*,  July  1 

Annual  Domestic  Use 

July-Sept.  Exports 

For  Export  or  Carry- 
over Oct.  1 


Hard  spring:  Durum 


1968  :1969  =1968 =1969 


Million  bushels 


360     327      122  1^5 
1U0     1^5       35  35 
25       25       11  11 


195     157      76  99 


Domestic  use  shown  for  hard  spring 
is  somewhat  above  last  year's  1^0  million 
bushels  on  the  assumption  that  more  spring 
wheat  will  be  needed  in  comercial  bakery 
flour  to  offset  lower  protein  of  the  hard 
winter  crop.    Spring  wheat  exports  were 
again  strong  during  July- September,  with 
almost  all  shipments  for  dollars  (table 

5    ) .    During  the  remainder  of  the  market- 
ing year,  exports  are  likely  to  continue 
heavy  and  could  approximate  last  year's 
80  million  bushels  (table  3)«    As  a  result 
stocks  on  June  30,  1970*  could  be  near 
the  109  million  bushels  of  June  1967,  the 
lowest  level  since  1951« 

As  availability  of  durum  for  export 
or  carryover  on  October  1  indicates,  the 
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ending  carryover  will  exceed  the  1965 
record  of  68  million  bushels  unless  ex- 
ports pick  up  sharply  from  the  July- 
September  rate.    Exports  in  1968/69  were 
only  a  million  bushels  below  the  1966/67 
record  of  hj  million  as  Western  Europe 
bought  heavily.    The  durum  crop  in  Italy 
is  improved  this  year  and  Canada  and 
Argentina  have  large  crops.    U.S.  durum 
exports  may  not  exceed  the  I96U-68  aver- 
age despite  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
crop  (table  3)« 

About  33  million  bushels  of  wheat 
had  been  placed  under  loan  through 
September  in  the  Northern  Plains,  where 
hard  spring  and  durum  wheats  are  produced. 
This  was  nearly  10  million  bushels  below 
a  year  earlier.    Loan  entries  likely  will 
increase  as  the  year  progresses  since 
these  wheats  are  the  last  harvested  and 
loan  activity  does  not  peak  until  later 
in  the  year*    Prices  of  hard  spring  are 
being  principally  maintained  by  export 


demand  and  requirements  for  high  protein 
wheat.    Following  harvest  in  late  July 
and  early  August,  the  price  of  No.  1  Dark 
Northern  Spring,  ordinary  protein,  at 
Minneapolis  rose  from  a  low  of  $1.1+9  per 
bushei  to  $1.67  in  late  October.    The  rise 
in  price  of  high-protein  wheat  has  not 
been  as  spectacular,  but  both  ordinary 
and  protein  spring  wheats  have  remained 
consistently  above  the  effective  loan. 

Durum  Price  Off; 
But  Above  Loan 

The  price  of  No.  1  Hard  Amber  Durum 
at  Minneapolis  has  continued  to  decline 
since  harvest  but  remains  well  above  th( 
effective  loan  rate.    During  the  remainder 
of  the  marketing  year,  the  price  of  hard 
spring  wheats,  and  particularly  protein 
wheats,  is  likely  to  remain  over  the  loan. 
Conversely,  durum  prices  may  have  difficul- 
ty  remaining  above  the  loan  if  exports 
do  not  show  vast  improvement. 


WHITE  WHEAT  IN  THE  WEST 


Large  Supply 

Total  white  wheat  production  in  the 
West  in  1969  is  estimated  at  about  155 
million  bushels,  somewhat  below  last  year's 
177  million.    Much  of  the  crop  is  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  (Oregon,  Washington, 
and  northern  Idaho).    But  a  more  than 
doubling  in  the  beginning  carryover  brings 
total  western  supply  for  I969/7O  to  about 
200  million  bushels,  slightly  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Domestic  disappearance  in  the  West 
is  placed  at  60  million  bushels  for 
1969/70,  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  domestic  requirement 
is  for  use  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Virtually  all  exports  of  white  wheat  come 
from  this  area. 

July- September  exports  of  white 
wheat  from  the  West  were  about  a  million 
bushels  below  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.    But  as  with  hard  winter  wheat, 
recently  announced  food  aid  authorizations 
may  stimulate  exports.    Quality  problems 


which  reduced  last  year's  dollar  exports 
are  not  evident  in  this  year's  crop.  The 
major  quality  problem  in  1968  was  sprout 
damage  due  to  excessive  moisture  at  har- 
vest. 


The  supply-disappearance  situation 
for  white  wheat  in  the  West  and  nationally 
is  about  along  these  lines: 


Item 

West 

U.S. 

1968 ;  1969 

1968^1969 

Supply,  July  1 

Annual  Domestic  Use 

July-Sept.  Exports 

For  Export  or  Carry- 
over Oct.  1 

-  Million  bushels  - 
195    201      21+3  2k0 
60      60       85  80 
19      18       20  21 

116    123      138  139 

Ideal  weather  has  enabled  wheat 
farmers  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington 
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to  bring 'in  one  of  the  best  -white  wheat 
crops  in  recent  years .    The  average 
moisture  content  will  probably  be  between 
9.0  and  9.5$  with  more  than  80$  of  the 
crop  testing  less  than  10$  moisture. 
Protein  content  is  expected  to  average 
close  to  10$,   about  the  same  as  last 
year.    The  range  of  protein  is  from  8  to 
13$  with  *4-9$  testing  under  10$,  according 
to  preliminary  results  of  a  crop  quality 
survey. 

With  a  high-quality  crop  and  heavier 
buying  by  Japan,  dollar  exports  may  re- 
cover from  last  year's  reduced  level. 
However,  unless  exports  exceed  last  year's 
95  million  bushels  or  livestock  feeding 
picks  up,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 


carryover  reduction  by  June  30,  1970* 

Producers  in  the  West  have  been 
using  the  loan  extensively,  which  is  not 
unusual  there.    The  35  million  bushels 
placed  under  loan  through  September  is  2 
million  larger  than  for  the  same  time  a 
year  earlier,  although  the  19^9  crop  is 
off  sharply.    Thus,  prices  have  been 
slightly  over  the  effective  loan  even 
during  harvest.    They  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue over  the  loan  during  the  remainder 
of  the  current  year.    During  1968/69,  they 
consistently  stayed  above  the  loan  even 
while  stocks  were  building  up.    In  late 
October  1968  they  were  several  cents  per 
bushel  higher  relative  to  the  loan  than 
at  present  (table  h    ) . 


THE  1970  WHEAT  PROGRAM 


The  1970  wheat  program  calls  for  a 
12$  reduction  in  the  national  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  to  ^5-5  million  acres  from 
the  51*6  million  this  year.    In  addition, 
the  1970  program  continues  the  provision 
in  which  payments  are  made  for  voluntar- 
ily diverting  acreage  from  the  allotment. 
The  national  average  price-support  level 
will  remain  at' $1.25  per  bushel.  Other 
provisions  of  the  1970  wheat  program  are 
similiar  to  those  in  effect  in  19^9  • 

Program  Options 

The  1970  wheat  program  offers  several 
options . 

1.  The  producer  can  sign  up,  divert 
to  conserving  use  an  acreage  equal  to  30.3$ 
of  his  farm  wheat  allotment,  and  plant 
wheat  on  all  wheat  allotment  acres. 

2.  He  can  elect  to  plant  less  than 
the  full  allotment,  earn  diversion  pay- 
ments, and  qualify  for  domestic  marketing 
certificates .    By  planting  48$  of  the 
allotment  and  meeting  other  program  re- 
quirements, he  can  qualify  for  the  maximum 
of  certificates  relative  to  his  planted 
acreage . 

3.  He  can  sign  up  to  overplant  his 
allotment  by  up  to  50$,  store  the  excess 


production,  and  be  eligible  for  marketing 
certificates  and  price-support  loans  on 
the  wheat  not  stored  under  the  excess 
provision. 

h.    He  can  substitute  wheat  for  feed 
grains  (corn,  barley  and  grain  sorghum) 
on  a  farm  if  he  signs  up  arid  participates 
in  both  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs . 
Required  diversion  for  barley  as  a  con- 
dition of  substitution  is  20$  of  the 
barley  base. 

5.  If  the  farm  has  an  oats-rye  base, 
the  producer  can,  upon  request  at  signup, 
also  become  eligible  to  substitute  wheat 
for  oats -rye  by  diverting  to  conserving 
uses  20$  of  the  oats-rye  base,  5$  more 
than  required  under  the  1969  program. 
Neither  diversion  payments  nor  price- 
support  payments  are  available  for  oats- 
rye.    When  wheat  is  substituted  for  oats- 
rye,  wheat  program  benefits  are  lost 
unless  the  producer  (l)  participated  in 
the  feed  grain  program  if  he  has  a  feed 
grain  base,  or  (2)  produces  no  corn  or 
grain  sorghum  if  he  has  no  feed  grain 
base. 

6.  He  can  elect  to  substitute  feed 
grain  for  wheat  if  he  signs  up  and  part- 
icipates in  both  programs.    Payment  for 

the  diversion  will  be  for  the  crop  diverted. 
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Program  Benefits 

Farmers  who  sign  up  and  qualify  are 
eligible  for  these  benefits: 

1.  Price -support  loans  on  their 
entire  farm  wheat  production  (except  any- 
stored  excess  wheat).    The  national 
average  loan  level  is  $1.25  a  bushel. 

2.  Diversion  payments  for  diverting 
below  the  farm  allotment.    Rates  are 
based  upon  50p  of  the  county  wheat  loan 
rate  times  the  farm's  projected  yield. 
Maximum  diversion  for  payment  will  be  the 
larger  of  50$  of  the  allotment  or  the 
difference  between  25  acres  and  the  non- 
payment diversion  (acreage  equal  to  30.3)3 


of  the  farm  allotment)  but  not  to  exceed 
the  farm  allotment. 

3.    Domestic  marketing  certificates 
on  h8%  of  the  projected  production  of  the 
farm  allotment.     Certificates  will  be 
issued  for  about  530  million  bushels,  the 
expected  domestic  food  use  for  1970.  The 
law  requires  domestic  certificates  to  be 
issued  for  no  more  than  the  expected 
domestic  food  use. 

These  certificates  will  be  valued  at 
the  difference  between  full  wheat  parity 
and  the  $1.25  per  bushel  national  average 
loan  value.    For  1969*  certificates  were 
worth  $1.52  a  bushel. 


WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION  \J 


World  Crop  Down 

Slightly  In  I969/7O 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
1969/70  world  wheat  crop  is  10.8  billion 
bushels,  a  5$  drop  from  the  preceding 
year's  record  harvest  (table    2k).  World 
wheat  acreage  at  529  million  acres  com- 
pares with  the  1968/69  level  of  5^7  mil- 
lion.   Prospective  production  in  the  5 
main  exporting  countries—Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada,  the  European  Community, 
and  the  United  States—is  indicated  at 
around    h  billion    bushels,  off  over  100 
million  from  last  year. 

Western  Europe's  crop  is  off  5$  from 
a  year  ago  while  Eastern  Europe  registerd 
an  8$  increase .    Wheat  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  estimated  at  2.k  billion 
bushels,  17$  below  last  year's  near-record 
harvest.    Asia's  crop  at  2.k  billion  bush- 
els is  up  2$  due  principally  to  record 
crops  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

World  Trade  To  Increase 

But  Competition"  Will  Be  Keen 

Exportable  supplies  are  at  record 
levels  in  most  major  competing  countries. 
World  import  requirements  will  be  up, 
but  most  of  these  gains  will  occur  in  the 
1/  Grain  and  Feed  Division,  FAS. 


communist  countries,  markets  that  the 
United  States  normally  does  not  supply. 

World  trade  in  wheat  will  increase 
this  year  from  last  year's  1.8  billion 
bushels  with  most  of  the  rise  reflected  in 
larger  purchases  by  Mainland  China,  the 
northern  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
possibly  the  U.S.S.R.      India  and  Pakistan 
imports  will  be  about  equal  to  last  year's 
reduced  levels .    In  recent  years  they  have 
accounted  for  up  to  38^  of  U.S.  exports. 

Imports  of  all  other  market  areas 
of  the  world  totaled  approximately  1,165 
million  bushels  in  1968/69  and  could  in- 
crease by  as  much  as  100  million  bushels 
this  year.    Larger  needs  in  Iran,  Syria, 
Turkey  and  North  Africa  have  resulted  from 
smaller  domestic  supplies.    Also,  the 
pressures  of  increased  population  and 
improved  standards  of  living  will  result 
in  larger  import  purchases  by  a  number  of 
countries  that  are  not  large  wheat  pro- 
ducers— such  as  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Venezuela,  and  several 
countries  of  Central  America. 

Record  Export 
Availability 

Total  supplies  of  wheat  in  the  United 
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States,  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  and 
the  European  Community  exceed  domestic 
requirements  by  approximately  4.2  billion 
bushels .    The  largest  exportable  surplus 
ever,  this  volume  is  sufficient  to  fulfill 
usual  world  import  requirements  for  2 
years.    For  the  1968/69  season  the  ex- 
portable supply  totaled  3*8  billion  bush- 
els.   Exports  by  the  five  were  1.4  billion 
bushels  that  year,  leaving  a  2.4  billion 
bushel  surplus  as  of  July  1,  1969*  This 
is  the  second  largest  surplus  (July  1 
basis  for  all  countries)  on  record,  30 
million  less  than  on  this  date  in  1961. 
However,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
distribution  of  this  surplus  in  1969- 
The  pressures  to  reduce  stocks  through 
greater  exports  and  other  measures  are 
more  prevalent  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  EC  than  they  were  in  1961.  Canada 
held  26$  of  the  total  in  1961  and  36$  this 
year.    The  Australian  share  increased 
from  6  to  15*/o,  and  the  EC  holdings  rose 
from  10  to  l4$.    The  percentage  held  by 
the  United  States  declined  from  57  to  33$ • 

Larger  Supplies  In 

Most  Exporting  Countries 

Canadian  production  at  685  million 
bushels  this  year  is  35  million  higher 
than  in  I968  despite  a  15$  reduction  in 
acreage.    With  a  record  August  1  carry- 
over of  848  million  bushels,  and  allowing 
for  normal  domestic  requirements,  Canad- 
ian export  availability  for  I969/7O  is  a 
record,  at  approximately  1,370  million 
bushels.    Exports  (August/July )  have  been 
declining  from  a  high  of  585  million 
bushels  in  1965/66  and  reached  an  8-year 
low  of  305  million  last  year.  Reduced 
sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe 
have  been  the  main  reason  for  this  sharp 
drop,  but  sales  have  also  been  off  to 
Western  Europe,  Japan,    and  South  America. 
Also,  food-aid  donations  to  India  and 
Pakistan  have  dropped.    Recently,  the 
U.S.S.R.  assured  Canada  that  it  will  take 
the  135  million  bushels  remaining  under 
a  3~year  agreement  which  expired  this 
past  July.    However,  the  exact  amoftnt  to 
be  moved  this  year  appears  to  be  open  to 
negotiations . 

Australia  will  carry  a  record  amount 
of  wheat  into  its  next  season  (December 


1969/November  1970)  and  the  forthcoming 
harvest  is  expected  to  be  the  third 
largest  on  record.    The  quantity  avail- 
able for  export    will  exceed  550  million 
bushels  compared  to  last  year's  500 
million.    Sales  to  Mainland  China  have 
been  the  major  variable  in  the  Australian 
export  picture,  but  in  recent  years  exports 
have  been  increasing  to  West  Europe,  Japan, 
and  a  number  of  South  American  countries. 
The  current  contract  with  China  expires 
in  early  1970,  and  calls  for  82  million 
bushels  to  be  delivered  between  February 
1969  and  March  1970. 

The  Argentine  crop  harvested  in 
December  and  January  is  not  expected  to 
be  much  over  the  217-million-bushel 
volume  of  a  year  ago.    Adverse  weather 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. has  dashed 
Argentina's  hopes  for  increased  production. 
During  the  marketing  year  that  will  end  on 
November  30,  19&9*  exports  are  only  expect- 
ed to  be  around  85  million  bushels,  little 
different  from  the  year  before.  During 
the  current  year  imports  were  needed  to 
supplement  domestic  supplies  and  to  ensure 
a  sufficient  availability  to  meet  export 
contracts  with  several  traditional  buyers 
in  Latin  America.    Currently  there  is  an 
embargo  against  sales  of  new-crop 
Argentine  wheat  to  destinations  other 
than  the  traditional  buyers  in  Latin 
America.    Durum  is  excluded  from  this 
embargo . 

The  European  Community  emerged  as  a 
net  exporter  of  wheat  5  years  ago  and  has 
since  exported  at  least  150  million  bush- 
els each  year  to  non-EC  countries.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  big  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Eastern  Europe  figured  large  in  the 
EC  export  picture,  but  in  recent  years 
sales  to  these  countries  have  declined. 
EC  exports  have  been  stepped  up  to  the 
UAR,  South  America,  and  a  number  of 
countries  in  Asia.    Through  special 
incentives,  exports  of  feed  wheat  have 
been  increased  to  Western  Europe.  Despite 
a  record  carryin,  reduced  production  in 
the  EC  will  hold  the  exportable  surplus 
to  an  estimated  495  million  bushels,  only 
40  million  less  than  last  year.    In  that 
year  exports  climbed  to  over  180  million 
bushels.    In  an  effort  to  move  this  surplus, 
the  subsidy  for  denaturing  wheat  or  for 
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using  wheat  in  mixed  feeds  has  been  in- 
creased for  1969/70.    The  EC  wheat  export 
subsidy  has  been  steadily  increased. 

Exports  by  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  Argentina,  and  the  European 
Community  ^excluding  intra-EC  trade)  have 
accounted  for  around  JQfjo  of  world  trade 
in  recent  years.    The  U.S.S.R.,  Romania, 
Bulgaria,  Spain,  Sweden,  Greece,  and 
Mexico  have  accounted  for  most  of  the 
balance.    Approximately  QOp  of  U.S.S.R. 
exports  have  been  directed  to  other 
communist  countries.    The  amount  entering 
Free-World  trade  reached  almost  50  million 
bushels  2  years  ago  but  dropped  last  year, 
largely  because  of  smaller  exports  to  the 
UAR.    A  further  decline  is  expected  in  the 
current  year,  especially  in  sales  of 
winter  wheat  to  Western  Europe.  Romanian 


and  Bulgarian  export  availabilities  are 
slightly  less  than  last  year.    Last  year 
Hungary,  became  self  sufficient  in  wheat 
and  has  an  exportable  surplus  this  year. 
These  countries  are  expected  to  move  more 
wheat  to  the  northern  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  supplement  reduced  exports  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  increased  import  needs. 
Spanish  exports  reached  a  high  of  38 
million  bushels  2  years  ago,  but  have 
been  declining  since.    Domestic  supplies 
are  reduced  again  this  year  in  Spain  and 
exports  are  expected  to  show  a  further 
decline,  possibly  to  as  low  as  18  million 
bushels.     Sweden  should  be  exporting  less, 
but  Greece  will  hold  exports  at  last  year ' 
level.    Mexico  is  back  in  the  export 
market  after  a  year's  absence  and  has 
recently  made  sales  to  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Taiwan. 


RYE  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


Supplies  Up 
Sharply 

Rye  supplies  for  I969/7O  at  49  mil- 
lion bushels  are  up  over  15'/o  from  those 
of  a  year  earlier.    Beginning  stocks  of 
l6  million  bushels  were  the  smallest  in 
4  years  but  were  more  than  offset  by  the 
32  million  bushel  crop,  the  largest  in 
4  years.     Beginning  "free'r  supplies  of 
over  36  million  bushels  are  expected  to 
be  well  in  excess  of  1969/70  demand. 
Imports  this  year  should  continue  around 
the  million -bushel  level  of  last  year. 

First  Quarter  Use 
Unchanged 

Rye  stocks  on  October  1  totaled  38.5 
million  bushels  compared  with  31-7  million 
a  year  earlier.    Disappearance  during  the 
July-September  quarter  of  9*6  million 
bushels  was  virtually  unchanged  from  that 
of  the  same  period  a  year  ago.    A  small 
expansion  in  rye  feeding  was  offset  by 
a  drop  in  exports. 


Disappearance  Up ; 
But  Stocks  To  Rise 

Domestic  use  in  1969/70  may  show 
only  a  small  increase  from  the  25. 1  mil- 
lion bushels  of  a  year  ago.    With  the 
wheat- rye  price  relationship  similiar  to 
that  of  the  past  2  years,  rye  food  use 
should  differ  little  from  the  5-7  and  5.5 
million  bushels  previously  used.  Seed 
use  in  1968/69  jumped  sharply,  reflecting 
the  expansion  in  rye  acreage.    This  was 
brought  about  in  part  by  a  smaller  wheat 
allotment.    The  1970  wheat  allotment  has 
again  been  reduced,  but  any  increase  in 
rye  acreage  is  expected  to  be  minuscule. 
Industrial  use  of  rye  seems  to  have 
leveled  off  at  around  4.7  million  bushels 
after  registering  a  recovery  from  the 
lows  of  the  early  i960 1 s .    Feeding  of  rye 
should  remain  large,  totaling  around  10 
million  bushels.    Large  rye  supplies, 
along  with  price  weakness  relative  to 
loan,  point  to  heavy  feed  use.    But  work- 
ing against  this  will  be  heavy  wheat  feed- 
ing and  large  feed  grain  supplies .  Export 
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RYE  SUPPLY  AND  DISAPPEARANCE 


MIL  BU.  

"  B£«:£«  DISAPPEARANCE 


■  '  ■  '  1  "  0 

1959-63  64        66       68       70        72         59-63  '64        66        68       70  72 


avg. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


ovg. 

YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  1 

NEC.  ERS  70t7-«9  (  10)      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Table   2   .--Rye:    Supply,  distribution  and  prices, 
average  1961-65  annual  1966-69 


Year  beginning  July 

Item 

Average  ' 

1966 

:  1967 

i   1968  ; 

1969 

1961-65  ; 

;  u  ; 

2/ 

-  -  -  Million  bushels  -  -  -  - 

Supply 

18.7 

18.0 

16.0 

Carryover  on  July  1 

\  9* 

19.0 

Production 

:  32.6 

27.8 

24.2 

23.2 

32.0 

Imports 

.1.2 

1.6 

1.1 

1.0 

Total 

43.2 

48.4 

W.i 

42.3  • 

49.0 

Domestic  disappearance 

I  4.8 

Food  y 

5.1 

5*7 

5.5 

5.6 

Seed 

6.1 

5.4 

5*1 

5-7 

5.9 

Industry 

:  4.0 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

Feed  (residual)  4/ 

9.1 

10.1 

7.1 

9-2 

10.0 

Fed  on  farms  where  grown 

(3.8) 

(3-D 

(2.7) 

(2.5) 

Total 

24.0 

25.3 

22.6 

25.1 

26.2 

Exports 

8.8 

4.4 

2;8 

1.2 

2.0 

Total  disappearance 

32.8' 

29.7 

25.4 

26.3^ 

28.2 

Ending  carryover  June  30 

10.4 

18.7 

18.0 

16.0  • 

20.8 

Privately  owned — "Free" 

(6.0) 

(11.2) 

(9.D 

(4.2) 

-  -  -  Dollars  per 

bushel  -  -  - 

National  average  loan  rate 

1.04 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

Price  received  by  farmers 

1.01 

1.06 

1.07 

1.00 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Projected.  Imports  and  distribution  items  are  partly  estimated. 
3/From  Bureau  of  the  Census.    4/  Residual  item;  roughly  approximates  total  feed  use. 
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estimated  at  2  million  bushels  for  1969/70 
are  expected  to  continue  at  the  dismal 
pace  of  recent  years. 

The  fall  in  U.S.  exports  is  typical 
of  what  has  happened  to  world  rye  trade 
in  recent  years.    In  the  past  10  years, 
world  trade  soared  to  over  85  million 
bushels  in  1962/63  only  to  plummet  to 
less  than  l6  million  in  1967/68.  During 
this  same  period,  U.S.  exports  ranged 
from  an  early  high  of  20.6  million  bushels 
down  to  only  1.2  million  in  1968/69. 

Rye  disappearance  for  1969/70  could 
total  as  much  as  28.2  million  bushels,  up 
about  7$  from  1968/69.    Any  expansion 
will  depend  largely  on  how  much  rye  moves 
into  feed  channels .    Despite  the  predict- 
ed expansion  in  usage,  carryover  stocks 
next  summer  may  rise  to  over  20  million 
bushels,  the  largest  in  over  2  decades 
(table    2  ). 

Prices  Running 
Be  low  Loan 

Prices  during  the  first  k  months  of 
1969/70  averaged  97/  compared  with  99^  a 
year  earlier.    Prices  this  year  have 
followed  a  normal  seasonal  pattern,  drop- 
ping sharply  during  harvest  and  recover- 
ing some  of  the  lost  ground  as  harvest 
pressures  subsided..  Prices  the  rest  of 
the  year  should  approach  or  possibly 
exceed  the  SI. 02  loan  rate,  but  the  large 
free  supplies  may  limit  the  extent  of  any 
increase . 

Prices  for  No.  2  Rye  at  Minneapolis 
hit  their  lows  during  late  August  and 
early  September,  averaging  as  much  as  lOe7 
below  the  effective  loan  rate  at  this 
market.    By    late  October  prices  had 
recovered  some  but  were  still  well  below 
loan. 

Loan  Activity  Heavy 

Rye  put  under  price  support  loan 
through  September  1969  totaled  3.5  million 
bushels  compared  with  only  2.7  million 
by  that  date  last  year.    During  1968/69 
a  total  of  only  k.k  million  bushels  moved 
into  the  loan  program,  with  a  substantial 
amount  of  this  being  delivered  to  CCC.  At 


the  present  rate  of  loan  entry,  the  total 
for  1969/70  could  well  exceed  that  put 
under  loan  last  year. 

World  Crop  Off 

The  1969/70  world  rye  crop  is 
currently  estimated  at  1,175  million 
bushels,  down  more  than  7$  from  a  year 
earlier.    Acreage  is  also  down,  totaling 
5^  million  acres,  2.7$  below  the  previous 
year. 

Production  is  expected  to  be  smaller 
this  year  than  last  in  the  major  rye  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  West  Germany.    The  U.S.S.R. 
is  anticipating  a  crop  smaller  than  last 
year's  500  million  bushels  due  to  a 
severe  winter  and  subsititution  of  spring 
grains.     Production  in  Eastern  Europe 
may  total  only  k-25  million  bushels  a 
decline  of  nearly  670.    The  major  produc- 
ing areas  of  Poland  and  East  Germany  had 
problems  due  to  the  worst  summer  drought 
in  years. 

Western  Europe's  crop  at  I98  mi  1 1  ion 
bushels  is  down  about  10$.    West  Germany, 
its  largest  producer  and  user,  harvested 
ll6  million  bushels ,  down '  from  132  million 
a  year  ago.    Despite  the  drop  in  produc- 
tion, import  needs  in  Western  Europe  may 
remain  relatively  unchanged  due  to  a  down- 
trend in  use . 

Canada  and  the  United  States  har- 
vested crops  35$  larger  than  last  year's 
combined  total  of  36.2  million  bushels. 
This  increase  came  mostly  from  a  sharp 
expansion  in  acreage.    Per  acre  yields 
were  off  slightly  in  Canada,  while  the 
United  States  registered  a  record  23. 7 
bushels  per  acre. 

A  Briefing 
On  Rye 

Rye,  once  a  major  food  grain,  has 
in  recent  years  been  relegated  to  the 
position  of  a  feed  grain  or  a  forage  crop 
in  many  countries.    This  trend  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  sharp  decline  in  world 
production  and  trade. 

Rye  has  been  a  victim  of  changes  in 
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food  preference  and  more  affluent  con- 
sumers.   Holding  to  the  belief  that  rye 
bread  is  an  inferior  product,  many  con- 
sumers   have  switched  to  wheat  as  their 
incomes  increased.    In  addition  mass  pro- 
duction techniques  have  enabled  wheat 
bread  to  sell  below  rye  bread  in  some 
countries,  making  rye  products  the  luxury 
item. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  perhaps  the  birthplace 
of  rye,  has  been  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
ducer and  exporter.    Acreage  in  this 
country  has  fluctuated  sharply  over  the 
yeara.    It  reached  a  modern  high  of 
around  72  million  acres  in  19^5-^9,  only 
slightly  less  than  total  wheat  acreage  in 
that  country.    But  under  government 
policies  which  began  to  favor  wheat  over 
rye,  rye  acreage  fell  sharply  and  by 
1960-64  totaled  only  30  million  acres, 
less  than  10$  of  the  total  cultivated 
area.    Improved  yields  have  somewhat  off- 
set the  decline  in  acreage  but  production 
has  trended  downward.    U.S.S.R.  exports 
of  rye  have  fallen  from  the  once  lofty 
60$  of  the  world ' s  trade  to  only  15$  in 
1968.  " 

Poland,  the  world's  second  largest 
producer  of  rye,  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  where  rye  acreage  exceeds  that 
of  wheat.    In  Poland  as  in  many  other 
countries,  acreage  devoted  to  cereals  has 


steadily  been  declining.    Domestic  con- 
sumption of  rye  is  still  quite  large, 
leaving  little  for  export. 

East  Germany  is  still  a  major  con- 
sumer of  rye  and  another  country  where 
rye  acreage  exceeds  that  of  wheat.  This 
country  is  normally  the  fourth  largest 
producer  behind  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland, 
and  West  Germany.    West  Germany  still 
grows  and  consumes  large  quantities  of 
rye.    Especially  popular  are  breads  with 
a  combination  of  wheat  and  rye  flour. 
But,  even  here  the  trend  is  away  from  rye. 

The  major  rye  producers  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — Canada  and  the  United 
States—have  experienced  sharp  flucuations 
in  both  production  and  trade  over  the 
years.    Generally  the  importance  of  rye 
as  a  food  grain  in  these  countries  has 
been  declining. 

The  declining  importance  of  rye  as 
a  food  grain  is  likely  to  continue.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  imbalances  may  halt  or 
even  reverse  this  trend   for  short  periods 
of  time.    But  the  factors  which  have 
dominated  the  world  rye  situation  recently 
are  expected  to  prevail  and  the  downward 
trend  to  continue.    Rye  will  continue  to 
be  used  extensively  as  a  forage  crop  and 
a  feed  grain.    Rye  is  also  used  as  a  cover 
or  companion  crop  and  as  green  manure. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Wheat  Situation 
will  be  published  in  February,  1970. 
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Table  3  .--Wheat:    Estimated  supply  and  distribution  by  classes,  United  States, 
average  1964-68,  annual  1968  and  Oct.  1,  1969  availability. 


Item 

:  Hard 

Red 

:  Hard 

'  Durum 

White 

'  Total 

T.rn  r*i  "f"  0  t* 

•          '  ■  w  -  J. 

t.ri  nt 

■  ± .  -  OCX 

-  Million 

bushels  - 

Average  ±904-00 

16 

Carryover,  July  1 

1  411 

13 

161 

43 

644 

Production 

698 

225 

205 

73 

199 

l,4oo 

Imports  l/ 

1 

1 

Supply 

1,109 

238 

367 

116 

215 

2,045 

T"^/™»Y"rl£S                         iH"100  1  1  1        QT*OHPO      O  / 

  U.J.  octJ^UCcLI  CUH^G    C  1 

300 

J.H-  [ 

1^8 

-L0U 

39 

60 

Available  for  export  or 

carryover 

;  TO 
0\Jy 

91 

000 

1  ( 

X4y 

1      O  CT  ET 

1,355 

Exports  1/ 

Ji  OO 

Ti 

H 

fO 

723 

Carryover,  June  30 

3o  f 

±0 

15  0 

 41  

^3 

c:0 

bd  1 

1900/09  3/ 

328 

24 

28 

Carryover,  July  1,  1968 

30 

129 

539 

Production 

800 

223 

230 

98 

215 

1,571 

Imports  l/  : 

1 

1 

Supply.  : 

1,128 

258 

360 

122 

243 

2,111 

Domestic  disappearance  2/  : 

314 

!75 

1  1  r\ 

35 

749 

Available  for  export  or  : 

carryover  : 

8l4 

83 

220 

87 

-1  — Q 

l^o 

1,362 

Exports  1/  : 

268 

50 

□0. 

40 

100 

tr  I,  ). 

3  44 

Carryover,  June  30,  ±909  : 

cT7 — 

33 

140 

!i  -1 
41 

5° 

 37^  

olo 

1969/70  (Projected)  : 

Ha rTv^rPT      .Till  v   T       1  QhQ  < 

Sk6 

^  HO 

OJ 

4l 

8l8 

Production  : 

788 

196 

186 

104 

182 

1>56 

Imports  l/  : 

1 

1 

Supply  : 

1,334 

229 

327 

145 

240 

2,275 

Domestic  disappearance  2/  : 

385 

160 

145 

35 

So 

3c  5 

Sxports,  July-September  1/  : 

57 

10 

25 

11 

21 

124 

Available  for  export  or  : 

carryover,  Oct.  1,  1969  : 

892 

59 

157 

99 

139 

1,3^6 

l/  Imports  and  exports  are  of  wheat,  including  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  of 
vheat . 


2/  Wheat  used  for  food  (in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  territories,  and  by  the 
military  both  at  home  and  abroad),  feed,  seed  and  industry. 

3_/  Preliminary. 
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Table  5  .--Wheat  and  flour:    Current  indicators  of  export  movement, 
by  program,  coastal  area  and  class  of  wheat, 
July-Septenber  1968  and  1969 


Period, 

Wheat  (grain  only ) -Inspections 
for  export  l/ 

Flour  (wheat 
equivalent )- 

program,  and 

Registrations 

coastal  area 

nsru 
vinter 

vinter 

nara. 
spring 

'    Durum  ' 

White  ; 

Mixed 

;  Total 

Ul       tAk  Ji  Li 

SalcS  1-/ 

•  -  -  Million  bushels 

ou-Ly-aeptember  lyoo 

Dollars 

23.1 

5.2 

19.1 

7.6 

10.2 

•  3 

65.5 

4.6 

CCC  Credit 

.9 



•  9 

Barter 

6.7 

.3 

1.9 



2.2 

11.1 

Commercial 

29.8 

6.4 

21.0 

7.6 

12.4 

•  3 

77.5 

— d  

Title  I  (Credit) 

pc  f. 

2l'\ 

2.0 

7-7 

3R  ^ 
—  

18.6 

Tittle  II  (Donations) 

3,7 

P.L.  480 

in  1 
JU.l 

O  C\ 
C.  »\J 

::. 

7.7 

to  ft 

39.0 

22.3 

Total  3_/ 

CQ  Q 

PI  Q 

7.6 

20.1 

O 
O 

n  ft  p 

27.2 

July-September  19°9 

Dollars 

14.6 

4.2 

21.1 

9-9 

9-4 

y 

59.2 

3-8 

CCC  Credit 

l.l 

1.1 

Barter 

13.8 

2.3 

V  . 

2.1 

1  0  I- 

18.5 

hi 

 $  

Commercial 

do.* 

It  c 

23.4 

11.0 

11.5 

78.8 

Title  I  (credit) 

lp  -9 

X  •  X 

.1 

7.5 

0 .0 

8.1 

Title  II  (Donations) 

1.2 

 1 — 5  

7-5 

P.L.  480 

17.1 

1.2 

1. 1 

.1 

7-5 

d  {  .0 

i>  .0 

Total 

^5.5 

5-7 

2^.5 

11.1 

19.0 

y 

105.8 

July- September  1968 

Coastal  areas : 

Great  Lakes 

k  / 
1/ 

k/ 

u .  u 

7.0 

.9 

T  k  R 

Atlantic  ! 

1.0 

.4 

2.4 

N 

Gulf 

lift  c 

D .  O 

k  k 

.4 

.  -L 

£n  n 
ou .  u 

0 

Pacific 

1 1  k 

_ .  - 

Q  Q 
y  •  y 

.2 

18.8 

1 

Total  '• 

59-9 

♦ 

8.4 

21.9 

7.6 

20.1 

•3 

118.2 

A 
n 

v 

July-September  1969 

A 
I 
L 

Coastal  areas :  « 

A 

Great  Lakes 

.2 

7.8 

10.1 

1.0 

19.1 

B 

Atlantic  : 

1.1 

.1 

1.2 

L 

Gulf  : 

30.2 

4.4 

5.2 

•  5 

40.3 

E 

Pacific  : 

15.3 

11.5 

•  5 

17.9 

45.2 

Total  : 

45.5 

5.7 

24.5 

11.1 

19.0 

y 

105.8 

1/  Based  on  weekly  reports  of  inspections  for  export.    Does  not  include  rail  or  truck  movement  to 


Canada  or  Mexico. 

2/  Registrations  01  sales  under  the  Cash  Payment  Flour  Export  Program  (GR-346)  for  period  ending  on 
Saturday  nearest  to  end  of  month  shown.  Flour  inspections  are  not  available  nor  are  registrations  of 
flour  broken  down  by  class  of  wheat  from  which  flour  was  milled. 

3/  Includes  minor  AID  shipments.    There  are  no  AID  shipments  in  July-Sept.  1969. 

4/  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 
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Table   6. — Wheat:    U.S.  inspections  for  export,  by  programs, 
and  country  of  destination,  July- September  1968 


P.L.  48o 

Country 

:  Dollar 

CCC 

Barter 

Title  I  : 

Title  II 

AID 

Total 

sales 

credit 

Local    \  Long-term^ 
currency.      credit  i 

Dona- 
tions 

1,000  Bushels 


Belgium 

:  1,388 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,383 

Bolivia 

>   

— 

180 



— 

... 

... 

180 

Brazil 

:  — 

— 

1,129 

— 

7.327 

— 

— 

8,456 

Chile 

:  — 

— 

1,066 

— 

1,414 

— 

— 

2,480 

China  (Taiwan) 

:  505 

— 

^,365 

— 

— 

— 

103 

4,973 

Colombia 

:  — 

— 

— 

— 

1,484 

— 

— 

1,484 

Costa  Rica 

:  112 

— 

74l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

853 

Domincan  Rep. 

1,175 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,175 

Ecuador 

— 

— 

790 

— 

— 

— 

— 

790 

El  Salvador 

:  465 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

465 

Finland 

184 

— 

— 



»— — 

— 

— 

184 

France 

2,713 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

2,713 

Germany,  West 

2,153 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

2,153 

Guatemala 

334 

— 

595 



— 

— 

— 

929 

Hong  Kong 

194 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

194 

Honduras 

— 

485 



— 

— 

— 

485 

Iceland 

— 

— 

14 



— 

— 

— 

14 

India 

*  — 

— 

— 

5,867 

— 

— 

728 

6,595 

Indonesia 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

70 

70 

Israel 

— 

— 



3,651 

— 

— 

3.651 

Italy 

2,820 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

2,820 

Japan 

20,481 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

20,43l 

Jordan 

— 

— 

— 



896 

— 

— 

896 

Korea 

1,080 

— 

— 

7,309 

— 

4,492 

— 

12,881 

Malaysia 

172 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

172 

Netherlands 

l4,6l4 

— 

— 



— 

... 

— 

l4,6l4 

Nicaragua 

129 

— 

110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

239 

Nigeria 

1,280 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,280 

Okinava 

384 

384 

Pakistan 

884 

... 

2,359 

... 

... 

3,243 

Panama  : 

410 

... 

410 

Peru 

1,352 

1,352 

Philippines  : 

5,662 

5,662 

Sierra  Leone 

282 

282 

Spain  : 

441 

44l 

Surinam  ! 

52 

52 

Thailand  : 

108 

108 

Trinidad  : 

671 

671 

Tunisia  : 

980 

980 

United  Kingdom  : 

604 

604 

Uruguay  : 

4,020 

4,020 

Venezuela  ! 

6,780 

6,780 

Other  : 

619 

619 

Grand  Total  : 

65,530 

884 

11,109 

15,535 

19.772 

4,492 

901 

118,223 

Based  on  weekly  reports  of  inspections  for  export  by  licensed  grain  inspectors  and  does  not 
include  rail  and  truck  movement  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 


Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  Grain  Division 
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Table    7- — Wheat:    U.S.  inspections  for  export,  by  programs, 
and  country  of  destination,  July-September  1969 


P.L.  480 

Country 

:  Dollar 

CCC 

Barter 

Title  I 

: Title  II 

AID 

Total 

:  sales 

credit 

Local     .  Long-term 
currency!  credit 

'.  Dona- 
tions 

Algeria 

:  3,3o° 

Argentina 

2,230 

Belgium 

0  0I1 Q 
d  ,  2kO 

Brazil 

5,  r  (9 

Uanax  £one 

Til 

Chile 

T  7k 

China  (Taiwan) 

kOO 

)  1  070i 

4,270 

Colombia 

Costa  Kica 

3(0 

k71 

Dominican  Rep. 

TPy^i io/^  /m« 

4s8 

OalVeUiOr 

782 

fl^  rmfl  n  v           c; "t* 

L/C  X  1 1  Bk '  1  _ V  a       "  C  D  b 

\J  MB  -i      — .. —  1  ■  ■ 

584 

Won  H  n  t*q  c 
IlUIlU.LLi.clb 

280 

^4l 

-  : 

X  s  rae  1 

x  waiv 

3  824 

Tamo  A  s*a 

235 

JapflJH, 

22  153 

Korea  ; 

.           — d    XS  LcuiQ.  1 

FUJI  UV-UtJ 

Netherlands  : 

Nicaragua.  ; 

Nigeria  : 

2,264 

— 

knc; 
^v? 

Okinawa  : 

238 

Panama  : 

424 

Paraguay  : 

Peru  : 

1,281 

Philippines  : 

4,810 

Sierra  Leone  : 

196 

Singapore  : 

202 

Trinidad  : 

534 

Tunisia  : 

1,102 

United  Kingdom  : 

403 

Venezuela.  : 

8,302 

Other  : 

846 

Grand  Total  : 

59,182 

1,102 

18,555 

549 


573 


220 


11,593 


8,570 


3,007 


78 


780 


503 


953 


101 


5,585 


1,179 


3,368 
2,230 
2,248 

6,328 

111 
174 
4,730 

2,405 
389 
471 
573 
458 
367 
220 
782 
332 
584 
280 
341 
11,671 

3,007 

3,824 
235 
22,153 

8,570 
308 
780 

5,970 
293 

2,264 
405 
238 
424 
503 

1,281 

4,810 
196 
202 
534 

2,055 

403 
8,302 
947 


105,766 


Based  on  weekly  reports  of  inspections  for  export  by  licensed  grain  inspectors  and  does  not 
include  rail  and  truck  movement  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 


Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  Grain  Division 
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Table   9  .--Wheat:     CCC  operations  and  stocks,  as  of  September  I969, 


specified  dates 

Price  Support  Activity 

Item 

1968  crop  through  or  as  of- 

I969  crop 

:  September  30,  I968 

:       June  30,  1969 

through  or  as  of 
September  30,  1969 

Placed  under  loan: 
Warehouse  stored 
Farm  stored 

!  193.3 
65.3 

■  -  Million  bushels  - 

60.7 

Total  under  loan 

!  259.1 

444.5 

297.1 

Loan  repayments 
Loan  deliveries 
Outstanding  under  loan 
Remaining  under  reseal  loan  1/ 

i  1.3 

:  257-8 
:  210.1 

111.4 
46.0 
287.1 
394.1 

3A 

293.7 
424.2 

Sales  and  Dispositions 

July- Se ptembe r 
1968 

July- June 
1968/69 

July-September 
1969 

Statuatory  Minimum  2/ 

2J 

■  -  Million  bushels  - 
.2 

•  3 

Domestic 

,4 

2.1 

.8 

Barter 

GSM  Credit 

GR  26l  and  345  4/ 

Donations 

5-9 
l.o 

8.5 
3.3 

4~6 
XX 

Total  export 

6.9 

11.8 

6.0 

Total  sales  and  dispositions  : 

7.3 

14.1 

7-1 

ccc- 

•Owned  Uncommitted  Stocks 

Class  of  wheat  : 

October  1,  1968 

July  1,  1969 

October  1,  1969 

Hard  vinter  : 
Hard  spring  : 

AcU.    wXXIWix  ; 

White  : 
Durum  : 
Mixed  : 

50.9 
42.2 

3.3 
1.6 

•  3 

•  3 

-  Million  bushels  -  - 
96.3 
44.7 
11.4 

3-9 
.4 
.2 

97.1 
49.1 
11.8 
4.8 
•  9 
.3 

Total  : 

98.6 

156.9 

164.0 

1/  From  previous  crops . 
2/  For  unrestricted  use. 
3/  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 

4/  Sales  for  export  at  net  export  and  gross  export  prices,  respectively. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service—Based  on  operating  reports  which  differ 
from  more  complete    fiscal  reports. 
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Table  LL — Wheat  programs:    Comparisons  of  provisions  for  the  1967-70  crops 


NOVEMBER  I969 


Program  for  crop  of- 


Item 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Price  support 

(dollar  per  bushel) 

Loan  rate 

Domestic  certificate  1/ 
Total  or  blend 

i  $1.25 
:  3-36 
:  1.73 

$1.25 

*1.25 
1.52 
1.90 

$1.25 

OT 

national  acreage  allotment 
Regular 

Effective  (including 
small  farms)  2/ 

68.2 
Same 

59.3 

:  Same 

51.6 
Same 

1*5.5 

Same 

Program  far:  yield 

:  1961-65  average  adjusted  for 
abnormal  veather,  vith  trend 
projected  forward  to  1967- 

:  1962-66  average  adjusted  for 
:  abnormal  weather,  with  trend 
:  projected  forward  to  1968. 

1963-67  average  adjusted  for 
abnormal  veather,  with  trend 
projected  forward  to  1969. 

I96U-68  average  adjusted  for 
abnormal  veather,  with  trend 
projected  forward  to  1970. 

Acreage  diversion 

Minimum 

From  vheat  acreage 

To  conserving  use 
Additional  (voluntary) 

None 

None 
None 

:  None 

;  None 
:  None 

(Minimum  diversion  represent- 
ing 13$  reduction  from  1968 
allotment  already  deducted). 

15*  of  1969  allotment. 

Up  to  50*  of  allotment  or 
enough  with  minimum  to  total 
25  acres,  whichever  is  larger. 

(Minimum  diversion  represent- 
ing 23.31*  reduction  from  1968 
allotment  already  deducted). 

30.3*  of  1970  allotment. 

Up  to  50*  of  allotment  or 
enough  with  minimum  to  total 
25  acres,  whichever  is  larger. 

Diversion  payment  rates  per 
acre  on- 
Minimum  acreage 
Additional  acreage 

(No  payment) 

50$  of  county  loan  rate 
multiplied  by  the  farm  yield. 

(No  payment) 

50*  of  county    loan  rate 
multiplied  by  the  farm  yield. 

Substitution 

Producer  vho  participates  in 
both  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  may  grow  wheat  on 
feed  grain  base  acres  or  feed 
grain  on  vheat  allotment  acres. 
Producer  may  also  elect  to 
grow  wheat  on  oats  and  rye 
base  (adjusted  for  feed  unit 
relationship  to  wheat).  Bar- 
ley is  excluded  from  the  feed 
grain  diversion  program.  A 
producer  now  may  elect  to 
grow  vheat  on  entire  barley 
base. 

Same  as  for  1967. 

Same  as  for  1967  except  that 
producer  electing  to  grow 
wheat  on  feed  unit  adjusted 
oats/rye  base  must  divert  15* 
of  such  base  to  conserving  use 
Barley  included  in  the  feed 
grain  program  and  required 
diversion  from  barley  is  20* 
the  same,  as  for  com  and 
grain  sorghum. 

Same  as  for  1967  except  that 
producer  electing  to  grow 
wheat  on  barley  or  feed  unit 
adjusted  oats/rye  base  must 
divert  20*  of  such  base  to 
conserving  use. 

Excess  vheat  : 

Producer  may  overplant  allot- 
ment up  to  50*,  store  excess 
vheat  secured  by  bond  or  ware- 
house receipt  and  be  eligible 
for  domestic  certificates. 

Same  as  for  1967. 

Same  as  for  1967. 

Same  as  for  1967. 

Maxisun  production  eligible 
for-  : 

Price  support  loan  \ 
Domestic  certificates  U/  : 

Total  production  of  allotment 
excluding  excess  wheat. 

35$  of  farm's  projected 
production  of  its  allotment. 

Same  as  for  1967. 

kQffa  of  farm's  projected 
production  of  its  allotment. 

Same  as  for  1967- 

43*  of  farm's  projected 
production  of  its  allotment. 

Same  as  for  1967. 

40*  of  farm'6  projected 
production  of  its  allotment. 

1/  July  1  parity  minus  the  national  average  loan  rate  of  $1.25.    The  mills  1  certificate  cost  is  the  55  as  In  1966--75  cents.    The  Julv  1,  1967  parity 
on  which  the  1967  certificate  is  based  vas  $2.6^ the  July  1,  1968  parity  on  which  the  1968  certificate  is  based  was  $2.63,  and  the  July  1,  1969  parity  on 
which  the  1969  certificate  is  based  was  $2.77.    2/  Law  amended  effective  with  1967  to  drop  Bpecial  small  farm  provisions  and  to  credit  acreage  allocated 
to  small  farms  In  1966  under  that  provision  to  such  farms  as  regular  allotment.    This  amounted  to  k.g  million  acres  in  1967,  U.3  million  acres  in  1968, 
3.8  million  acres  in  1969  and  3.3  million  acres  in  1970.    H.A.—Bot  Available.    3_/  A  price  support  loan  Is  also  available  on  wheat  grown  on  feed  grain 
acres  under  the  substitution  provision,    hj  The  farm  is  eligible  for  domestic  certificates  based  on  that  portion  of  the  allotment  which  was  planted  up  to 
35*  for  1967,  U056  for  1968,  1*3*  for  1969  and  Udjt  for  1970. 

Compiled  from  reports  and  records  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table    12. --Wheat:    Effective  acreage  allotment,  by  States,  1968-70  l/ 


1068  al  lrvtmpnt 

1 Q^Q  allntmpnt 

1 Q70  fill ntmpnt 

—  —  —  Acres  —  —  —  — 

flXCL  UCUU1CL 
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1  x,  1 

62  ^^7 

54  QS3 

:  45,068 

PH7 

ATkan  ^fi  s 

n j.  xvcLiiocio 

IS 4  770 

1^4  20^ 

ll8  333 

vu.                UX  IxXCJ. 

:          422 , 845 

^67  71 6 
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VJXHU 

1  k76  808 
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l  3no  867 

X,  J  WW,  Ww  (■ 

\J  JS.  JLcLll  O  Lutx 

c   iT7  8^8 

k  ksk  kf)Q 

3  QPQ  888 
j ,  y'-y  f  <-><jo 

882  644 

771  S70 

677  3kl 

Ppn  n  c  *\r"|  vfl  n  i  fl 

f  CIlllO  Y1V  CLilXCL 

UX" ^  UyU 

S34  144 

k70  186 

~  |  v  ^  XwW 

Rnrv^p  T^l^nfl 

184 

160 

l4l 

OUU.Uii    V^cLX  vJXxllCl 

■  487 

1 77  0P2 

1 s6  070 

l^U , w 1 w 

2  87Q  784 

2  SOS  82Q 

2  210  664 

J.  1 1U1\*  O  liJ  v—  • 

216.707 

188,430 

166.035 

Texas 

4  258  167 

3.704.021 

3.265 .386 

TTtnh 

^OQ  8?s 

260  587 

c\jy  ,  ^)w  | 

237  559 

Vermont 

515 

448 

395 

■J  s  s 

V  11  gjXil  J-d 

^OQ  26^ 

268,656 

2^6. 72U 

Washington 

:  2,061,715 

1,799,601 

1,588,484 

West  Virginia 

31,612 

27,491 

24,255 

Wisconsin 

61,030 

53,002 

46,656 

Wyoming 

:  286,254 

248,749 

219, k93 

National  Reserve 

25,000 

25,000 

20,000 

Total  allotment 

59,300,000 

51,600,000 

45,500,000 

1/  Includes  an  allowance  for  small  farms. 
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Table  13. — Wheat:    Quantity  remaining  under  reseal  loan,  1964-68  crops,    as  of  September  30,  1969 


From  crop 

of- 

,  Tot.a.1 

State 

:  1964  crop 

■  1965  crop 

:  1966  crop 

1967  crop 

:  I967  crop 

1968  crop 

:  1968  crop 

WELrslious  6 

J.  CL  X  ui    0  -  .  1  . 

'farm  stored 

"farm  stored 

Weirs  h  0  u  s  6 

* f arm  stored 

warehouse 

farm  stored 

farm  st-ored 

- 

-  -  -  1,000 

bushels  -  -  - 

- 

Arkansas 

.   





19 



164 



183 

California 

.   





— 

66 

67 

16 

149 

Colorado 

:  216 

145 

908 

3,100 

2,467 

4,648 

3,872 

15,356 

Delaware 

:  — 

— 



9 

— 

9 



18 

Idaho 

:  137 

200 

243 

883 

1,483 

1,977 

2,040 

6,963 

Illinois 

— 



— 

19 

25 

46 

6l 

151 

Indiana 

— 



— 

35 

41 

63 

44 

183 

Iowa 

— 



— 

10 

2 

172 

2 

186 

Kansas 

1,136 

608 

1,487 

20,228 

2,706 

59,097 

5,997 

91,259 

Kentucky 

— 



— 

13 



30 

— 

43 

Maryland 

— 



— 

34 



123 

— 

157 

Michigan 

— 



23 

373 

175 

778 

255 

1,604 

Minnesota 

323 

481 

629 

674 

4,456 

510 

2,962 

10,035 

Missouri 

— 



— 

451 



776 

— 

1,227 

Montana 

1,575 

2,837 

4,213 

3,109 

12,613 

3,682 

19,866 

47,895 

Ilebraska 

1,686 

68l 

2,330 

11,444 

5,155 

25,864 

11,158 

58,318 

New  Jersey 

— 



— 

— 

1 

51 

3 

55 

New  Mexico 

— 

7 

3 

483 

17 

1,408 

135 

2,053 

New  York 

— 

— 

— 

16 

46 

24 

43 

129 

iTorth  Carolina 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

23 

14 

42 

North  Dakota 

4,925 

4,2l6 

6,010 

2,544 

20,147 

2,923 

26,072 

66,837 

Ohio 

2 

2 

18 

327 

70 

617 

118 

1,154 

Oklahoma 

5 

2 

106 

4,190 

112 

30,134 

665 

35,264 

Oregon 

37 

128 

143 

824 

472 

4,007 

839 

6,500 

Pennsylvania 

— 



1 

28 

6 

30 

3 

63 

South  Carolina 

— 



— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

South  Dakota 

1,958 

1,698 

2,655 

5,24o 

13,452 

5,788 

15,465 

46,256 

Tennessee  ; 

2 

12 

5 

19 

Texas  1 

... 

... 

... 

2,020 

... 

9,456 

149 

11,625 

Utah 

2 

16 

1 

24 

43 

Virginia  : 

1 

30 

3 

31* 

Washington  : 

202 

294 

3,034 

1,363 

10,470 

2,718 

18,041 

Wisconsin  : 

34 

1 

34 

69 

Wyoming  ; 

103 

13 

36 

257 

523 

462 

376 

2,280 

Total  ; 

12,153 

11,225 

19,099 

59,369 

65,418 

163,496 

93,439 

424,199 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Policy  and  Program  Appraisal  Division. 


Table  i4.--V'rneat:    CCC-owned  wheat  in  inventory,  September  30,  1968-69 


Class  of  wheat 

September  30,  1968  \ 

September  30,  1969  \ 

Warehouse 
Resealed 
September  30,  1969 

-  -  -  1,000  bushels  -  -  -  - 

Hard  red  winter 
Hard  red  spring 
Soft  red  winter 
'..Tiite  wheat 
Mixed  wheat 
Durum 

51,901 
41,235 
3,296 
2,016 
218 
278 

124,543 
46,419 
12,294 
7,072 
345 
844 

156,441 
8,898 
2,005 
18,991 
361 
817 

Total 

98,944 

1/191,517 

187,513 

l/  Includes  37,531,000  bushels  of  reconcentrated  warehouse -- loan  wheat  which  is  obligated  to  producers. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Commodity  Management  Branch. 
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Year 

and 

month 

At  Kansas  City 

At  Minneapolis 

[    Cost  of 
wheat  to 
produce 
100  lb. 
of  flour 

y 

Wholesale  price  of- 

Cost  of 
wheat  to 
produce 
100  lb. 
of  flour 
1/ 

Wholesale  nrice  of- 

Bakery 
flour 
per 
100  lb. 

§/ 

Byprod- 
ucts 
obtained 
100  lb. 
flour  3/ 

Total  products 

Bakery 
flour 
per 

100  lb. 
£/ 

Byprod- 
ucts 
obtained 
100  lb. 
flour  3/ 

Total  products 

Actual  * 

Over 
cost  of 
wheat 

Actual \ 

Over 
cost  of 
wheat 

-  -  Dollars  - 

1963/64 

k 

•  99 

5 

25 

•  67 

5 

92 

•  93 

5 

20 

5 

52 

.66 

6 

18 

08 

I96V65 

5 

•  34 

5 

.41 

•  70 

6 

.11 

•7*7 
•  ( ( 

5 

.64 

5 

68 

•  70 

6 

38 

74 

1965/66 

5 

■  lh 

5 

.61 

•  72 

6 

•  39 

•  65 

5 

.87 

6 

01 

•  73 

6 

74 

87 

1966/67 

5 

■  97 

6 

.01 

•  85 

6 

.86 

.89 

6 

•19 

6 

46 

.84 

7 

30 

1 

11 

1967/68 

5 

■  36 

5 

.U6 

•  76 

6 

22 

.86 

c: 

J 

76 

5 

97 

•  76 

/• 
6 

73 

97 

1968/69  v 

5 

■  29 

5 

1*0 

.72 

6 

12 

fte 
•°j 

c: 
>> 

57 

5 

87 

•  71 

6 

58 

1 

01 

1967/68 

July-Sept . 

5 

AO 

5 

61 

•  75 

6 

36 

•  96 

5 

9h 

6 

09 

•  71 

6 

80 

86 

Oct. -Dec . 

5 

■  38 

5 

h3 

.0*4- 

6 

27 

•89 

5 

77 

5 

94 

-02 

6 

76 

99 

Jan . -Mar . 

5 

.40 

5 

h6 

.78 

6 

24 

.ah 

5 

72 

5 

•99 

•  78 

6 

77 

1 

05 

Apr . -June 

5 

25 

5 

3h 

.68 

6 

02 

•  77 

5 

59 

5 

87 

.71 

6 

58 

99 

1968/69  : 

.62 

Julv-Sept . 

5 

•  13 

5 

34 

5 

96 

■  83 

5 

hh 

5 

83 

.61 

6 

44 

1 

00 

Oct. -Dec. 

5 

•  37 

5 

hi 

.82 

6 

29 

•  92 

5 

63 

5 

93 

•  79 

6 

72 

1 

09 

Jan . -Mar . 

5 

35 

5 

38 

.80 

6 

18 

.83 

5 

64 

5 

86 

•79 

6 

65 

1 

01 

Apr . -June 
1969/70  : 
July-Sept . • 

5 

31 

5 

1*0 

.65 

6 

05 

.74 

5 

59 

5 

87 

.66 

6 

53 

94 

5 

41 

5 

50 

.68 

6 

18 

■  77 

5 

58 

5 

98 

.66 

6 

64 

1 

06 

Oct. -Dec. 

Jan . -Mar . 

Apr . -June  . 

1/    Based  on  73  percent  extractions  rate,  cost  of  2.28  bushels:    At  Kansas  City,  No.  1  Hard  Winter,  13  percent 
protein,  and  at  Minneapolis,  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  simple  average  of  13  percent  and  15  percent  protein. 
Includes  domestic  certificate  beginning  July  1964.    2/    Quoted  as  95  percent  patent  at  Kansas  City  and  standard 
patent  at  Minneapolis,  bulk  basis.    3/    Assumes  50-50  millfeed  distribution  between  bran  and  shorts  or  middlings, 
bulk  basis.    4/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  17. — Flour  and  bread:    Retail  prices  in  leading  cities  of  the  United  States, 
annual  and  by  quarters,  1964-69 


Item 

July-September ) 

October-December 

January-March 

|  April-June  ) 

Annual 

-  -  -  -  Cents 

Flour,  5  pounds 

1964/65 

57.1 

57-7 

58.1 

58.2 

57-8 

1965/66 

58.1 

57-9 

58.2 

58.4 

58.1 

1966/67 

59-5 

61.4 

60.9 

60.8 

60.6 

1967/68 

59-4 

59-1 

58.9 

58.6 

59-0 

1968/69 

58.3 

58.0 

57-9 

58.3 

58.1 

1969/70 

58.O 

White  bread,  one  pound 
1964/65 

20.7 

20.9 

21.0 

20.9 

20.9 

1965/66 

20.8 

20.9 

21.5 

21.8 

21.2 

1966/67 

22.5 

22.9 

22.7 

22.6 

22.7 

1967/68 

22.1 

22.2 

22.1 

22.2 

22.2 

1968/69 

22.5 

22.7 

22.8 

22.9 

22.7 

1969/70 

23.0 

Whole  wheat  bread,  one  pound 

1964/65* 

26.3 

26.7 

26.7 

26.8 

26.6 

1965/66 

26.9 

27.1 

27.8 

28.1 

27.5 

1966/67 

29.2 

29.7 

29.5 

29.7 

29.5 

1967/68 

29.8 

29.8 

29.6 

29.8 

29.8 

1968/69 

30.2 

30.6 

30.8 

31.2 

30.7 

1969/70 

31.5 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  19. --Wheat:    Representative  domestic  and  export  prices  at  the 
Pacific,  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coasts,  by  months,  1964-69  l/  2/ 


July 


Aug. 


;Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


;  June 


-  -  Dollars  per  bushel  -  - 
Domestic  Price- -Portland- -No.  2  Western  White 


,57    1.55    1.52    1.51    1.54    1-53    1.52    1.52    1.52  1.54 


48 

85 
64 
54 

hi. 


1.51 
1.88 
1.63 

1.48 
1.41 


1.52 
1.88 
1.62 
1.48 
1.43 


1.56 
1.78 
1.62 
1.50 

1  46 


1.58 
1.75 
1.60 
1.52 


1.59 
I.76 
1.63 
1.53 


1.62 
1.77 
I.67 
1.52 


1.60 
1.71 
1.72 
1.52 


1.55 
1.75 
1.68 
1.50 


I.56 
1.79 
1.65 
1.49 


1.57 
1.56 
1.83 
1.62 

1.51 


1.57 
1.64 
1.82 
1.62 
1.52 


Jet 


•  77 
.51 
.70 
,64 
,64 

>53- 


1.75 
1.55 
1.77 
1.63 
1.63 


1.72 
1.56 
1.80 
1.61 
1.62 
1.47 


Export  Price- 


1.71 
1.58 
1.77 
1.62 
1.64 
1  .47 


1.70 
1.58 
1-75 
1.60 

1.63 


-Pacific  Coast- -Western  White 
"lTc*o" 


1.61 
1.76 
1.60 
1.64 


1.63 
1.76 
1.60 
1.63 


1.50 
1.63 
1.71 
1.71 
1.62 


1.50 
1.63 
1.71 
1.62 
1.58 


1.51 

1.62 

1.73 

1.63 
1.57 


T3T 

1.65 
1.74 
1.62 

1.59 


1.56 
1.63 
1.80 
1.63 
1.59 


.72 
.67 
J-3 
79 
52 
,4l 


Domestic  Price--Gulf  Ports 
76- 


T774 
I.76 
2.14 

1.75 
1.50 


1. 
1.77 
2.10 
1.74 
1.49 


1^2 
1.78 
1.98 
1.78 
I.56 


"TTBIT 

1.80 

2.04 
1.76 
1.58 


--No. 

T784- 
1.80 
2.07 
1.76 
1.56 


1  Hard  Winter 

Ho 


1 

1.82 
1.97 
1.80 

1.57 


T7fW 
1.83 
1.94 
1.82 
1.55 


,  ordinary 
1.73  1.68 


1.81 
2.00 
1.78 
1.54 


1.83 
1.93 

1.68 
1.53 


prote 

1.62 

1.89 

1.94 

1.64 

1.52 


in 
1.61 
2.04 
1.86 
I.58 
1.46 


1.51  i. 


Kei 


,87 
■  56 
.78 
76 
73 
63 


"1T8T 

i.57 

1.84 

1.74 

1.74 

1.53 


Exr»ort 

1.87  1.86 

1.59  1.58 

I.83  1.80 

1.72  1.73 

1.73  1.73 
1.46  1.51 


Price- 

1.85 

1.58 

1.79 

1.71 

1.72 


-Gulf  Coast- 


1.59 

1.84 
I.69 
1.72 


i.~8o~ 
1.59 
1.83 
1.69 
1.72 


Hard  Red  Winter 
l76"7 


1.60 
1.85 
1.71 
1.71 


1.60 
1.90 
1.73 
1.69 


iTcT 
1.60 
1.86 
1.68 
1.69 


1.61 
1.60 
1.86 

1.64 
I.69 


T38- 
1.69 
1.81 
1.68 
1.68 


1. 

i 

1. 

1. 
1. 
1. 


6T 

61 

98 
60 
34 

2L 


1.59 
1.68 
2.01 
1.58 
1.28 
1.33 


Domestic 
1.62 


Pri 
iT62 


ce- -Baltimore 


1.71 
i.95 
1.54 
1.25 

1.42 


1.73 
1.81 

1.59 
1.29 

1.45 


1.78 

1.86 
1.54 
1.41 


1.82 
1.90 
1.59 

1.44 


No. 
1.68 


2  Soft  Red  Winter 
176*7 


1.86 
1.82 
1.60 
1.49 


I.69 
1.86 
1.82 
1.63 
1.47 


1.71 
1.76 
1.91 
I.63 
1.44 


1.76 
I.83 
1.53 
1.43 


IT6T 
1.76 
1.76 
1.51 

1.42 


1.61 
1.91 

1.68 
1.39 
1.35 


76" 

54 
74 
60 
62 


1.72 
1.54 
1.80 
1.58 
1.68 
1.50 


;"et  Export  ^ 
1.73  1.66 


I.56 
1.78 
1.54 
I.69 


1.56 
1.72 
1.59 
1.59 

i  .Up 


ice--Atlantic 


1 

1.58 
1.74 
1.54 
1.58 


T^8~ 
1.60 
1.79 
1.59 
1.60 


Coast--Soft  Red  Winter 
176^ 


Av. 


1.56 
1.80 

1.64 
1.51 


1763 
1.60 
1.75 
I.63 
1.62 


1.75 
1.82 
2.01 
1.74 
1.53 


T776 
1.60 
I.83 
1-71 
1.71 


I.65 

1.77 
1.86 
1.56 
I.38 


T755  l37  1737  i7^5  1762  ITJo? 

1.62  1.65  1.62  1.58  1.58  1.65  1.59 
1.79  1.78  1.84  1.79  1.75  1.68  1.77 
1.60   1.63  1.63  1.53  1.51  1.54  1.57 

1.63  1.61  1.60  1.61  1.60  1.56  1.61 


1/  Net  export  prices  are  derived  by  subtracting  export  payment  rates  or  adding  the 
certificate  cost  vhichever  is  applicable. 

2/  Basis  prompt  or  30-day  shipment,  f .o.b.  vessel. 
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Table  20* — Wheat  and  Flour:    U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination,  fiscal  years,  196*7-;69  ^/ 


July-June  1966/67 

July-June  I967/6B 

July- June  l'oa/bc 

tlnatlon  ! 
oun  ry  0      es  0 

:    Flour  2/  : 

Wheat 

Total 

Wheat 

:    Flour  2/  : 

Total  : 

Wheat 

Flour  2/  : 

Total 

_  _  _ 

-  l.OOC  bushels  - 

... 

Western  Hemisphere :  : 

Canada  : 

2/ 

6q 
0? 

65 

17 

17 

3/ 

29 

29 

Mexico 

14 

16 

33 

7 

40 

9U 

7 

101 

Coeta  Rica 

390 

579 

969 

1,946 

60 

2,006 

2,570 

42 

2,612 

El  Salvador  : 

1,302 

1,376 

1,783 

115 

1,898 

2,461 

63 

2,524 

Guatemala 

1,904 

-175 

2,079 

2,323 

245 

2,568 

2,011 

173 

2,184 

Other  Central  America 

2,930 

676 

3,606 

3,376 

636 

4,012 

3,546 

421 

3,967 

Dominican  Republic 

2,403 

J.  JO 

2,541 

3,242 

74 

3,316 

2,865 

168 

3,033 

Haiti 

1,523 

27 

1,550 

906 

161 

1,067 

974 

974 

Jamaica 

10 

1  048 

1,058 

175 

1,010 

1,185 

496 

621 

1,117 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

1,977 

35 

2,012 

2,650 

1 

2,651 

2,396 

3 

2,399 

Other  Bermuda  and  Caribbean 

5 

659 

664 

720 

720 

63 

681 

744 

Bolivia 

292 

7,214 

7,506 

451 

4,320 

4,771 

493 

2,450 

2,943 

Brazil 

41,718 

1,060 

42,778 

47,489 

6l4 

48,103 

28,723 

956 

29,679 

Chile 

686 

11,934 

4,393 

662 

5,055 

3,4l6 

684 

4,100 

Colombia 

5,5*0 

5,799 

4,690 

442 

5,132 

7,873 

534 

8,407 

Ecuador 

l,OO0 

2,004 

1,990 

139 

2,129 

2,180 

127 

2,307 

Guyana 

1,105 

1,105 

992 

992 

310 

814 

1,124 

ft  r>£ft 
0,200 

498 

8  766 

Q  07Q 

460 

3  778 

356 

4,134 

Surinam 

133 

373 

506 

214 

331 

545 

337 

269 

606 

Uruguay 

13 

13 

3,695 

6 

3,701 

3,698 

7 

3,705 

Venezuela 

17  600 

161 

17,761 

21,852 

61 

21,913 

24,140 

15 

24,155 

Other  South  America 

 xiSr* 

39 

1,433 

1,363 

38 

1,401 

1 

56 

57 

Total 

-  -  1 "  -  7 

15,634 

115,541 

111,^.50 

11,111 

122,761 

'31,451 

9,450 

100,901 

Western  Europe: 

EEC: 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

5,072 

13 

5,885 

5,728 

3 

5,731 

7,390 

4 

7,394 

France 

10,332 

a 

10,341 

9,631 

3 

9,634 

12,008 

12,008 

Germany,  West 

6 

16,787 

12,839 

2 

12,841 

11,878 

5 

11,883 

Italy 

7  6*7"7 

480 

8,157 

7,615 

11 

7,626 

16,513 

14 

16,527 

Netherlands 

733 

19,953 

20,115 

490 

20,605 

22,332 

505 

22,837 

Total 

1,241 

61,123 

55,928 

509 

56,437 

70,121 

528 

70,649 

Other  Western  Europe : 

Iceland 

5 

319 

324 



337 

337 

9 

373 

382 

Ireland 

1,425 

1 

1,426 

369 

369 

81 

1 

82 

Norway 

2  680 

16 

2,696 

2,617 

6 

2,623 

645 

7 

652 

Portugal 

2*766 

83 

2,849 

465 

465 

426 

234 

660 

Switzerland 

5  7^5 

5,745 

2,697 

y 

2,697 

5,498 

y 

5,498 

United  Kingdom 

25)561 

222 

25,783 

10,407 

87 

10,494 

4,485 

Ci 

4,526 

Others 

1.827 

596 

2,423 

98 

1,053 

619 

160 

779 

Total 

40,009 

1,237 

41,246 

17,045 

993 

in; 038 

11,763 

016 

15,579 

EiS*erTi  Europe ! 

Poland 

5,017 

587 

5,6o4 

858 

649 

1,507 

518 

518 

Yugoslavia 

11.617 

311 

11,928 

1C,422 

45 

10,467 

2 

2 

Total 

16  ley! 

17..5;: 

11,200 

694 

11,974 

520 

520 

Total  Europe 

116,525 

3,376 

119,901 

84,253 

2,196 

B6.W 

Hi,  Wk 

1,864 

B3.7WJ 

Asia: 

Ceylon 

3,210 

3,210 

5,382 

5,382 

10,988 

10,988 

Hong  Kong 

687 

247 

934 

1,030 

198 

1,228 

967 

206 

1,173 

India 

149,132 

175 

149,307 

206,130 

650 

206,780 

85,099 

21 

85,120 

Indonesia 

8 

93 

101 

87 

87 

71 

7,393 

7,464 

Israel 

8,074 

112 

8,186 

8,354 

2,878 

11,232 

10,211 

2,538 

12,749 

Japan 

78,451 

14 

78,465 

81,715 

48 

81,763 

67,365 

209 

67,574 

Jordon 

2,155 

3,390 

5,545 

258 

1,021 

1,279 

1,436 

2,079 

3,515 

Korea,  Republic  of 

27,353 

2,639 

29,992 

30,249 

4,815 

35,064 

48,145 

7,134 

55,279 

Lebanon 

1,153 

1,522 

2,675 

2,351 

2,349 

4,700 

1,383 

1,647 

3,030 

Nansei  and  Nanpo  Islands 

1,560 

419 

1,979 

1,434 

480 

1,914 

1,263 

344 

1,607 

Pakistan 

40,286 

17 

40,303 

76,387 

8 

76,395 

18,555 

14 

18,569 

Philippines 

17,504 

345 

17,849 

21,919 

571 

22,490 

18,355 

502 

18,857 

Republic  of  China  (Taiwan) 

11,913 

149 

12,062 

19,173 

216 

19,389 

13,619 

13,619. 

Saudi  Arabia 

624 

4,710 

5,334 

698 

4,872 

5,570 

28 

3,720 

3,748 

Turkey 

18 

566 

584 

785 

631 

1,416 

12,179 

626 

12,805 

Vietnam,  South 

6,232 

6,232 

5,654 

5,654 

6,097 

6,097 

Others 

11,983 

1,190 

13,173 

4,648 

825 

5,473 

1,189 

676 

1,865 

Total 

350,901 

•  *'03U 

455,131 

30,bH5 

405,  Bib 

279,865 

44,194 

324,059 

Africa: 

Algeria 

27,038 

617 

27,655 

10,374 

10,374 

9,627 

9,627 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

85 

2,823 

2,908 

2 

2,423 

2,425 

1,560 

1,560 

Ghana 

1,282 

1,282 

865 

865 

42 

42 

Morocco 

19,273 

2,249 

21,522 

16,119 

1,540 

17,659 

2,526 

1,735 

4,261 

Nigeria 

5,848 

55 

5,903 

3,037 

13 

3,050 

5,324 

197 

5,521 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

12,523 

17 

12,540 

2 

2 

Tunisia 

7,206 

349 

7,555 

8,188 

1,042 

9.S30 
898 

7,531 

458 

7,989 

United  Arab  Republic 

22,169 

11,685 

33,854 

864 

34 

Others 

5.993 

5,387 

9,380 

1.310 

1.206 

2.516 

1.133 

944 

2.082 

Total 

98,135 

24^464 

122,595 

39,894 

7.123 

47_,'317 

26,l46 

4,93a 

3l!oH4 

Oceania 

110 

no 

113 

113 

100 

100 

World  Total 

666.068 

68.014- 

734.082 

690j928 

51,228 

742,156 

479,346 

60,546 

539,892 

Other  Products  5_/ 

9.149 

9.149 

11,614 

11,614 

11,956 

11,956 

Grand  Total 

675-217 

68,014 

743,231 

702,542 

51,228 

753,770 

491,302 

60,546 

551,848 

l/  Data  includes  shipments  for  relief.    2/  Grain  equivalent.    ^/  Transhipments  through  Canada  have  been  Included  in  data  for  countries  of  ultimate 
destination,    kj  Less  than  500  bushels.    5/  Includes  bulgar  wheat  (relief  and  other),  rolled  wheat  for  relief,  semolina,  macaroni  and  spaghetti  products. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  21. — Wheat:    Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  Canada,  France,  Australia, 
and  Argentina,  average  1955-59  and  1960-64,  annual  1965-69 


United  States 

Year 

Supply 

Disappearance 

beginning 

July  1 

Beginning 

Pr  eduction 

:         Total  2/  : 

Domestic 

\  Exports 

\      carryover  if 

\  including  flour 

.  .  . 

-  Million  bushels  -  - 

Average 

1955-59 

\  1,031 

1,095 

2,134 

598 

450 

1960-64 

:  1,228 

1,222 

2,455 

605 

721 

1965 

:  817 

1,316 

2,13^ 

732 

867 

1966 

:  535 

1,312 

1,849 

680 

744 

1967 

:  425 

1,522 

1,948 

648 

761 

1968  3/ 

:  539 

1,571 

2,111 

749 

544 

1969  5/ 

818 

1,456 

2,275 

Year 

beginning 

Canada 

August  1 

Average 

1955-59 

:  617 

466 

1,083 

159 

294 

1960-64 

509 

538 

1,047 

148 

407 

1965 

513 

649 

1,162 

157 

585 

1966 

420 

827 

1,247 

155 

515 

1967 

577 

593 

1,170 

168 

336 

1968  3/ 

060 

650 

1,316 

1°3 

305 

1969  4/ 

685 

1,533 

Year 

beginning 

France 

July 

Average 

1955-59 

63 

355 

448 

326 

60 

1960-64 

84 

439 

543 

358 

100 

1965 

73 

542 

643 

370 

175 

1966 

98 

hVj 

539 

361 

115 

1967  : 

& 

513 

593 

349 

155 

1968  3/  : 

fin 

549 

660 

353 

223 

1969  4/  : 

34 

540 

64o 

Year  : 

beginning  : 

Australia 

December  1  : 

Average  : 

61 

1955-59  : 

168 

229 

72 

103 

i960- 64  : 

29 

305 

334 

78 

234 

1965  ! 

24 

260 

284 

87 

180 

1966  : 

17 

467 

484 

88 

316 

1967  : 

80 

277 

357 

98 

208 

1968  3/  : 

51 

54o 

591 

96 

240 

1969  1/  : 

255 

450 
  y 

705 

Year 

beginning  : 

Argentina 

December  1  : 

Average  : 

1955-59  : 

57 

226 

283 

142 

91 

1960-64  : 

36 

263 

299 

134 

113 

1965  : 

123 

223 

346 

136 

204 

1966  : 

6 

230 

24l 

151 

81 

1967  : 

9 

269 

279 

159 

83 

1968  3/  : 

37 

217 

267 

157 

85 

1969  5/  : 

25 

239 

1/  From  previous  crops  for  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  France  farm  stocks  are  included.;  net  changes  in  fan  stocks  for 
Australia  and  Argentina  are  reflected  in  domestic  disappearance.    2/  Supply  for  U.S.,  Canada,  and  France  include 
Imports.    Australian  and  Argentine  imports  are  generally  insignificant,  vith  exception  of  1966,  1967,  and  1968  for 
Argentina.    3/  Preliminary.    4/  Estimated.    5_/  Projected,  production  based  on  most  recent  3-year  average  yields  and 
early  acreage  indications. 


Compiled  from  records  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Grain  and  Feed  Division. 
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Table  23.- 

-Free  World  vrheat 

Exports  to 

Communist  Countries, 

fiscal  years, 

1961-69 

Exporting 

:  Yugo- 

:  : 
,      Poland  . 

USSF 

Other  i 

Mainland  : 

:  Share  of  Free 

country 

:  slavia 

'.      E.  Europe 
!      and  Cuba  '. 

China  Xj  : 

Total 

:    World  Total 

  -  Million  bushelF  -   

--  Percent  -- 

United  States: 

1960/61 

!  14 

41 



2 



57 

34.0* 

1961/62 

:  39 

17 







56 

21.1 

1962/63 

:  45 

20 





65 

22.3 

1963/6U 

:  11 

41 

65 

12 



129 

18.5 

1964/65 

:  50 

2 

2 

i/ 



54 

11.6 

1965/66 

:  55 

1 



2 



58 

7.6 

1966/67 

i  12 

6 







18 

4.4 

1967/68 

:  10 

2 







12 

4.6 

1968/69  Jj 

: 

1 







1 

.6 

Canada: 

1960/61 

— 

2 

8 

13 

31 

54 

32.9 

1961/62 

— 

16 

— 

10 

75 

101 

38.1 

1962/63 

— 

14 

— 

4 

62 

80 

27.4 

1963 /64 

7 

12 

208 

25 

4o 

292 

41.8 

1964/65 

18 

36 

65 

70 

189 

4o.5 

1965/66 

13 

192 

50 

80 

335 

43.8 

1966/67 

— 

17 

100 

34 

95 

246 

60.7 

1967/68 

— 

4 

50 

26 

50 

130 

50.0 

1968/69  I/ 
Australia: 

— 

7 

5 

17 

73 

107 

62.2 

I960/6I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

47 

28.7 

1961/62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73 

73 

27.6 

1962/63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

79 

79 

27.1 

1963/61* 

— 

— 

57 

2 

95 

154 

22.0 

I96U/65 

— 

— 

32 

84 

116 

24.9 

I965/66 

— 

— 

21 



74 

95 

12.4 

1966/67 

— 

— 



— 

83 

83 

20.5 

1967/68 

— 

— 



— 

43 

89 
43 

34.2 

1968/69  3_/ 

— 

— 



— 

25.O 

Argentina: 

1960/61  : 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1961/62 

— 

— 



— 

3 

3 

1.2 

1962/63 

— 

— 



— 

4 

4 

1.4 

1963/64  : 

1 

1/ 

3 

36 

40 

5.7 

I96V65  : 

— 

— 

1 

2 

22 

25 

5.4 

1965/66  : 

— 

4 

81 

£/ 

w 

82 

167 

21.8 

1966/67  : 

— 

— 

1 

12 

13 

3.2 

1967/68  : 

— 

— 





2/ 

1968/69  2/  : 

— 

— 



— 

France :  : 

1960/61  : 

— 

— 



— 

1 

1 

0.6 

1961/62  : 

— 



— 

7 

7 

2.6 

1962/63  : 

— 

12 



6 

34 

52 

17.7 

1963 /6k  : 

— 

13 

5 

5 

8 

31 

4.4 

196V65  : 

— 

11 

4 

30 

17 

62 

13.3 

1965/66  : 

— 

26 

5 

44 

5 

80 

10.5 

1966/67  : 

— 

14 

5 

14 

9 

42 

10.4 

1967/68  : 

— 

<?/ 

— 

1 

13 

23 

8.9 

1968/69  y  : 

2/ 

— 

7 

11 

18 

10.5 

Other :  : 

1960/61  : 

2 



— 

1 

2 

5 

3.0 

1961  /62  : 

1 

1 

— 

6 

17 

25 

9.4 

1962/63  : 

1 

5 

— 

2 

4 

12 

4.1 

1963/61*  ; 

1 

9 

17 

15 

11 

53 

7.6 

1964/65  : 

1 

17 

2 

2/ 

20 

4.3 

1965/66  : 

1/ 

15 

2/ 

10 

5 

30 

3.9 

1966/67  : 

I7/ 

— 

3 

2/ 

3 

0.8 

1967/60  : 

— 

4 

2 



6 

2.3 

1960/69  3_/  : 

2/ 

3. 



3 

1.7 

Free  World  total:  : 

1960/61  ; 

16 

43 

8 

16 

81 

164 

100.0 

1961/62  ; 

40 

34 

16 

175 

265 

100.0 

1962/63  : 

46 

51 

12 

133 

292 

100.0 

1963/64  : 

19 

76 

352 

62 

190 

699 

100.0 

1964/65  : 

51 

48 

75 

99 

193 

466 

100.0 

1965/66  : 

55 

59 

299 

106 

246 

765 

100.0 

1966/67  ; 
1967/68      ,  ; 
1968/69  3/  : 

12 
10, 

37 
158 

106 
54 

51 
29 

199 
152 

4Q5 

260 

100.0 
100.0 

2/ 

5 

27 

132 

172 

Total  . 

2^9 

371 

899 

4i8 

1,551 

3,438- 

100.0 

1/  Includes  exports  to  north  Vietnam,  %'orth  Korea,  and  Albania. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 
3/  Preliminary. 
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Table  28  — Rye:     CCC-owned  stocks,  by  positions  and  States, 
October  1,  1969 


State 

',  Country 

Terminal 

:      Bin  sites 

:  Total 

warehouses  \ 

warehouses 

■~ — — — 

-   -   -   -  ijVAAJ 

bushels  -  —  —  - 

Georgia 

±3.^ 

i  3  p 

I  ova 

7li.  °. 
I4-  •  J 

in.  j 

Kansas 

qk  c. 

<o  0" 

0.? 

Pft7  7 
^O  1  •  1 

Michigan 

i  p 

H  •  X 

?  •  J 

Minnesota 

0    oftc  ft 
3,30? .O 

3  6k  3  k 
3,  Oh  j  .h 

Missouri 

JOJ..O 

Montana 

7 

SS  .7 

Nebraska 

±0? .  J 

3  6 
j  • D 

PP7  Q 

Hew  York 

29.3 

00  0 

North  Dakota 

T      C  C  O  O 

1,553.2 

oft  0 
3O.3 

i   ftoo.  k 
J_,OJ_}  .  h 

South  Carolina 

9.7 

37-1 

1±£  ft 
HO .  O 

South  Dakota 

1,822.1 

74.4 

190.2 

2,086.7 

Washington 

k^,  C) 

38.6 

83.6 

Vi  scon sin 

1,777-7 

1,777-7 

Wyoming 

  2J  

Sub -total 

3,873.9 

5,983.2 

412.2 

10,269.3 

All  other  positions 

1,531.2 

U.  S.  total 

3,873.9 

5,983.2 

412.2 

11,800.5 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Inventory  Management  Division. 


Table  29 .--Canadian  rye:     Supply  and  disappearance 
averages  1935-54,  annual  1955-69 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Supply 

Di  s  appe  ar an  c  e 

:  Carryover  l/ 

:  Production 

:      Total  2/  : 

Domestic 

2/ 

Exports 
including  flour 

-  Million  bushels 

Average : 

1935-39 

:  2.2 

9.2 

11.4 

6.7 

2.1 

19ko-kk 

:  6.9 

12.8 

19.7 

9-2 

4.3 

1945 -k9 

■  3-3 

13.2 

16.7 

4.8 

7-7 

1950-54 

:  11.7 

19.3 

31.0 

6.3 

10.3 

1955 

:  19.9 

13.8 

33.8 

5.1 

12.9 

1956 

:  15.8 

8.4 

24.2 

5.6 

SA 

1957 

:  13.2 

8.4 

21.6 

6.1 

5A 

1958 

:  10.1 

7.7 

17.8 

6.2 

3.2 

1959 

:  8.4 

8.4 

16.9 

5.6 

^.5 

i960 

6.8 

10.2 

17.0 

7.0 

2.6 

1961 

7.h 

6.5 

14.0 

5.8 

4.4 

1962 

3-8 

12.0 

15.9 

4.4 

7-3 

1963 

4.2 

12.8 

17.2 

4.6 

5-5 

196k 

7.1 

12.2 

19.3 

6.1 

1965 

8.3 

16.7 

25.0 

6.4 

8.1 

1966 

10.5 

17.2 

27-7 

9.4 

10.0 

1967 

8.3 

12.0 

20.3 

8.0 

4.8 

1968 

7.5 

13.0 

20.5 

6.7 

5-3 

1969  3/ 

8.5 

16.8 

25.3 

l/  From  previous  crops . 
2/  Includes  imports. 
3_/  Preliminary. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  G-rain  and  Feed  Division. 
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